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E:cducational. 


CALIFORASIA, Belmont. 
ELMONT SCHOOL, DELIGHTFUL- 
ly and advantageously located, 25 miles south of 
San Francisco, prepares for Harvard, Yale, the Mass. 
Inst. of Technology, and other Colleges and Sctentific 
Schools. W.T. Rep, A.M. (Harvard), Headmaster. 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
\, ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
y Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





COLORADO, Denver. 
i ENVER EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS. — 
Wolfe Hall for Girls; Jarvis Hall (Military) for 
Boys. Teachers graduates of best Eastern colleges. 
Attention is called to the curative qualities of this at- 
mosphere for delicate constitutions. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to Principal ma 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
OSEFO tf. SPERRY, ASSISTANT 
x Principal of Morgan School, receives for school 
year three boys into his home. High class school. Plea- 
gant home. Personal care. 


CONNECTICUT, ( ‘inte yn. te : 

4 FEW BOYS FOR THE SUMMER 

4 1 willbe received at my homeonL.I. Sound. Many 
attractions. JOSEPH H. SPERRY, A.M. 








CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, with 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
References requtred. 





J. H. Root, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
IECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
rounds, gymnasium, boathouse, etc. Send for circu 
ar. Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 











CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES — 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. ak 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber ] limi ted. 


CONNECTICUT, Wallingford. 


, mere Y TALL. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss Ru UTZ-REES, Principal. _ 








/Commmentc UT, Waterbury. 
MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
ns SRaiggt Seater’ year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, ‘Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls } reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 
HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y.— 
For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School, the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 
JAMES C. _WELLING, _Pres't. 
ILurnois, Chicago, 3715 Langley Avenue. 
HE CHICAGO PREPARATORY 
School fits for the best colleges. Day and Boarding 
Pupils. Primary and Kindergarten Departments. 
Rev. JoHN H. Parr, Principal. 





ILuinots, U Ree Alton. 
DE STERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
15th year. An old and thorough preparatory 
school, with graduates in Yale, Cornell, Princeton, and 
other colleges. Cadets prepared for college or for busi- 
ness. Circular pee on app ication. 








INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County. 
f OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOI.—AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
P 1ysical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gister. 





KENTUCKY, Farmdale, near Frankfort. : 
yA ZENTOCK Y MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE.—Located in probably the healthiest coun- 
try in the world. 48th session begins Sept, 11, 1893, 
and closes June 13, 1894. Address Col. D. F. Boyp, Supt. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. a 
WE SARAH RA gta SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Founded a | Miss S. N. Randotph of Virginia, 
214 EUTAW 
ye Druid Mill Wark, 
Mrs. A. Ls ARMSTRONG, Principal. — 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. a ; 
M5 Oe INT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
~~. French, and German School for Girls, Mrs. 
Iv LIA a Fv TWILER, Principal, will reopen $ September 27. 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students prepared 
for college. 





Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
F a Taaee WORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 
School for Girls, 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
8ist year begins September 21, 1893. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 

Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty-second year. Summer address, Bar Masher, Me. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. : ; 
T, TIMOTHY'S English, French, and 
German School reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 
rincipals: 
Miss u. C.: CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MARYLAND, Embla P. O., near Baltimore. 


JOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND.— 


i V Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara 
tory School for Little Girls, conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre wien 





Maseac HUSETTsS, Andover. 

BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
Pe dies, begins its 65th year September 4th, offer 
ing enlarged opportunitie s. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address Miss Lavra 8S. Watson, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
lv ITCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL.—1i8 
miles from Boston, B. & L. R. R. Strictly select 
Family School. $500 per year. Admits ages from 7 to 
15, inclusive. Special care and training to young boys. 
Fits for college, technology, and business. Send for 
circular to M. C. MircHE tt, Principal. 
Massacuu SETTS, Boston, 593. Boylston a Ya, 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Speciat students received. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis P lace. 

R. HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BO FS, 

Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech- 
nology ;. preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
classical plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
to modern languages and te goo al science. The latter 
plan forms a fine preparation for the Institute. Tenth 
year will begin Sept. 27. Circulars. ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 

V LSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY} 
yi School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
Trinity Church; President Walker, Institute Techno- 
Ogy. 

MASSACHUSETTS, ese. 76 Marlborough St. 
“LA SOLCAL SCHOOL.F OR GIRLS. 

- Seventh zone begins October 2, 1893. Certificate 
admits to Smith, Vassar, and We tlesie Vv. 

ALICE BRowN, kB. ee an 
AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., , Principals, 








MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 231 Marlborough St. 
LY fSsoad WEEKS AND MISS LOUGEE S 
Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct. 3, 1893. 
Junior, Senior, and College Preparatory courses. Ad 
dress Miss S. C. ls OUGEE, 138 Walnut Ave., Roxbury. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
TSS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 18 Newbury St. 
19th year opens Oct. 4, 1893 
“Massacuv SETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
AmY MorRRIS HOMANS, 
Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 23 Irvington Street. 
OSSE GYMNASIUM 
and Normal School of Gymnastics. Nine instruc 
tors, ten special lecturers. Fifth year opens Sept. 15. 
Address BARON NILS Possk, B.Se., M G. 
MASSACHUSETTS Boston, 27 5 ¢ ‘hestnut 3 
44 GiSS HELOISE £. HERSEY" 
ae School for Girls opens Oct. 6. Two vacancies for 
house pupils. No student received without a personal 
intervie lew. ( ‘ireulars on application. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 ‘Newbury Stre et, ie 
HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Oct. 8, 1893. A limited num- 
ber of ver of boarding s scholars: w vil | be receiv ed. 





Massac HUSETTS, Boston. 
Be TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 


EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL, “De 
MASSACHUSETTS, ’ Braintree. 
HTE THAVER ACADEMY. 
First term, seventeenth year, bogies Wednesday, 
Sept. 13, 1898. Address . B. SEWALL, 
South Braintre ey Mass. 
MAss ACHUSETTS, c ambridge. : 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL( for Young 
Ladies). Advantages of Boston. Quiet of Cam 
bridge. Comforts of home. Smallclasses. Mr. ARTHUR 
GILMAN is Director, 
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E-:ducatonatl. 








§ MASSACHUSETTS, Concord, 

i? YXONCOURD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
a , prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
: All the advantages of family lite combined with best 
ge mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 

75 acres of ground. 


4 cording to latest models 
3 JAMES S. GARI AND, Principal. 


{ Ma. ASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 

3 YOWDER POINT SCHOOL.—PRE- 
4 pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. The 50 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. Ff. B, KNapp, S.B, 

; MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 

2 | ai Ab SEMINARY. 

: ‘ Prepares boys for any © lege or scientific schooy 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens September 7, 1893. 
Address Rev. WILLIAM GALLAGHER, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire Co., Great Ped re pon 


oe INSTITUTE.—A selectand 


hahenliie! 


os limited school for young men and ee s. Prepares 
¥ for college or business Pupils are members of the 
= Principal’s family, and receive rsonal care and atten 
% tion. Address E J. VANLENNEP, Principal. 
y 
5 MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
x —Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
é Seience, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 
f ARVARD PREPARA TOR ¥Y SCHOOL 
for boys requiring especial personal direction in 
their courses. Limited to eight. For particulars and 
reference . addre 8s GEORGE L. STOWELL. 









MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell 


Y docu ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. 
Eiza P. UNDERHILL, M.A , 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Piymouth. 
/ R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
y Boys.—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
(Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knarr, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. ; 
yA | DAMS ACADEM Y.— PREPARES 
on Boys for the leading Colleges. School year begins 
September 21, 1893. Address 
W. _R . TYLER, Master. 


wy ACHUSETTS, Springfiel 1. 


yi - AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 


: School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. 
Figen ACADEM Y.— FOR BOTH 
sexes. Founded in 1792. A Harvard feeder for 
generations. Managed upon the U niversity plan. Year 
begins Sept 5. W. F. PALMER, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
PP eal NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Clas ical Se hooi Family and Day School. Both 
sexes. 4st year. College, Scientific, and Business pre 
paration. Send for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays. 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY begins 38th year Sept. 13. Classical, Scien 
tific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful crane. Home influ 
; ences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A ! -M., He admaster. 





i 4 MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
| 2 THE HOME SCHOOL. 

i Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
| ¥ Wide awake, thorough, progressive. College Prepara 
; tory and Special Courses. Send for illustrated circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
JOUN We DALZELUS PRIVATE 
N School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. 

] ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 
4 State School of Mining Engineering and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop Prac 
¥ tice, Assaying and Ore Dressing, and Field Geology. La 
boratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped. Tui 
tion free. For catalogue write the Director. 
: MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 
; ] ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

4 —A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade, Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For Catz logue, 
address Col. J. S. RoGERS, Superintendent 








MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLE Y HALL, A BOARDING AND 
id ~J Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
3 117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages 
c Two vears be syvoud College Preparatory Courses. Offers 
* scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
g ‘atalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE Evers, Principal. 
4 New Hamrsuire, Mont Vernon. 
VV ¢COLLOM INSTITUTE 
ly Boarding School for ten boys 
mountain village 50 miles from Boston 
for College and Scientific School. Indiridu 
SUMMER TUITION. JOHN B, WELCH, A M -em 


New HAMPSHIRE, , Portsmouth. 


: x Wasa C. MORG iN'S SCH O(¢ vi FOA 
R: Young Ladies and Misses. 20th year. Reopens 


Se ptember 27, 1893 
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New JERSEY, Asbury Park. 


Nation 


New Yor 





‘( MOT] , 1E GOOD SHEPHERD ‘ lé MWISSES A 
A HOME SCHOOI FOR GIRLS French and English Schoo l. Restden 
Children deprived of a mother’s care, and those who | 
from previous tll health have fallen behind others of | rt Y K Crry, 15 Fast 65th Str 
their age, will receive loving attention and spectal in fi \ Vf 
struction For particulars address SIsTeRS OF THE ae i 
GoOoD SHEPHERD, 41 West 10th St.. New Yor vir = opens etaber : 
— fs j NEw YORK, Sarat a Springs 
Ne w. razz Hammonton TOR OP ee eg a GROUT ¢ LA 





j } fy RO : 
p Y i tf£k SMMVUUL FUA LE d nary. Superior facilities for the 
and partially deaf children. Healthful location tn Pailosopny. Languages, Music, Paintin 


the pines of Southern New Jersey. Numberof pupils | soctal culture 








limited. Correct English, aural develo ent, ech 

and lHip-reading the prime objects. < ant family 

association For circular of information and refer New You 
ences, address WALTER BROWNING PERT, / V/ 


kiducational. 


K CITY 183 Len x Ave 








tuth ve ar begins Sept 


Chas. FL lhow 


tK, Tarrvtow 
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ami Day School for Giris, will r 


NEW JERSEY, Montclair. 13 miles fr m New York 








NOX PLAIR MILITARY ACADEM) 
Summit of Orange Mountains.—Graduates ad «ge NEW Fore, West New Brighton 
mitted to leading colleges without examinations. Large d { N4 VIS SCS 
gymnasium, with special instructor a Bovs passed successfully to Harvar 
Cadets live in cottages lumbia. Vale. Princeton. and other 
J. G. MacVicar, A.M., Principal School of the highest class. Terms, § 
Rector Rev WW 
NeW JERSEY, Morristown i 
] 78 5 DAN 1s SC/L( MO, FOR G7 PZ ae New York, Utica 
d reopens Sept. 20. College preparation. Residet ids 2 OCH 





ne ‘ ‘ 4 
native French and German teachers. Special advan. | | The nex 
tages in music and art Terms for boarding pupils 
$700 per year. Circulars sent on application 


NortTa ¢ 


gal JERSEY, — int Holly | WAVENS 


/ / 1 } : ; 
Me! Ni V i \ atory Roarding and Day Schoo! 
‘hool for R ys of all ages pt ares f r College, | Master, Ronatp McDowanp, BLA af 


Se jentific School, or business. Catalogues 


Rev. Jas. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin | Onto, Cin 


New Jersry, P wine eton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATOR ) 
School ope ns Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addresses 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
FINE, Head master 


\/ Fe # 
tJ French Fy 





Our 


NEW YorK, Brooklyn, ¥ Herkimer st 
S* €VSTERS i WE “SCHOOL 
rn For little girls will reopen Oct. 2, 18a. For cir 



























culars, apply at Sisters’ House. Terms, 8200 per school | te, ¢ nnat 
year | > \ 
T nth ve . ne 
New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street | +~< » pee 5h Bee dew . 4 
, v- —— 4 . : } ibsneite »>ten For a = 
| [iss KATHERINE MALTBY'o | ™ 
4 Home and School. Highest A ademic, Art, and | K ilenda 
Musical Advantages. Circular on application. | ( VIENDAI) 4 
” ree ta t+ 
New York, Geneva, Hamilton Heights | 7 my 168 NOFA , “ 
yi : , “IT rn , } special f ly supervision ar ‘ 
DELANEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | Res 
Fourteenth year opens Sept. 20. Complete organt- | 
zation, including Primary and Academic Departments. | PENNSYt Vania, Eevn Mawr 
Thorough preparation for le eg Colleges for Women, | ‘> Wank ; 
ss M.S. Smart, Principal j 
— : | ne Bryn Maw Pa 
4 {Te Ta. al ite 4 
New York, Havana r Mat 
ery ey . » 2 os se reek, La N attos 
YOOK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SENES x . . < 
Classical, Scientific and Literary Courses. Muste | x arid x a) 
ind Art A.C. Hitz, Ph.l listory al S e. 1 . 
;} and Ft sopny ‘ An “ 
New Y RK, ee ene n ratus mplet t wships (va 
| JiS5 BENNE SCHOOL. Twelve | Latin, Engtish, German, a 
t jages, Ma . 
d girls may che all the benefits of careful home , ae hf i 
training and best educational methods. Six resident . se 2 
teachers. Training aims at thoroughness. All grades “Ty ‘ . m 
Preparation for college. | Pt . — as 





NEW YORK, New burgh-on -the Huds 


¢ 7 \ 


VGLARS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ree 
» $600 a vear, no eXtras. Limit, 30 bors ‘ = 

















; , ‘ 
i ege Prepar rvs 
A boy of first rate stuff, perhaps, cannot be spoiled Sa tae Whee cae ry 
but home neglectcan do a great deal. Let me have . Miss Fi 
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JUST POBLISHED: 


The Classic Myths in English Literature. 

Based chiefly on Bulfinch’s Age of Fable (1855), which has been adapted to 
school use and to the needs of beginners in English Literature and in 
the Classics, and in large part rewritten. Accompanied by interpreta- 
tive and illustrative notes. By CHARLES MiLits GayLey, Professor of 
the English Language and Literature in the University of California, 
and formerly Assistant Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. 

12mo, half leather, xxxviii+ 539 pp. With Maps and Illustrations. By 
mail, $1.65; for introduction, $1.50. 

Special features of this edition are: 

1. An introduction on the indebtedness of English poetry to the literature of fable, and on methods 
of teaching mythology. 

2. An elementary account of myth-making and of the principal poets of mythology and of the begin- 
ningsof the world, of gods and of men among the Greeks. 

3. A thorough revision and systematization of Bulfinch's Stories of Gods and Heroes; with additional 
stories, and with selections from English poems based upon the myths. 

Illustrative cuts from Baumeister, Roscher, and other standard authorities. 

£. The requisite maps. 

6. Certain necessary modifications in Bulfinch's treatment of the mythology of nations other than the 

Greeks and Romans. 

7. Notes, following the text (as in the school editions of Latin and Greek authors), containing an 


historical and interpretative commentary upon certain myths, supplementary poetical citations, a list of 
the better known allusions to mythological fiction, references to works of art, and hints to teachers and 


students. 
Catullus. 


(College Series of Latin Authors.) Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Professor ELMER T. MERRILL of Wesleyan University. 
12mo, cloth, 1+ 273 pp. By mail, $1.50; for introduction, $1.40. 


The text of this edition has been prepared with particular care, mainly on the authority of the two 
best codices, G and O, the latter having n collated by the editor himself at Oxford in the summer of 
1889. The work is furnished with an introduction, in which the poet’s life and character, his relations with 
his contemporaries, his literary activity. and the manuscript tradition of his poems are fully treated, and 
an exposition of his metres is given. The Appendix contains a complete collation of G and O, and a reduced 
facsimile of a page of the latter codex forms the frontispiece of the volume. There are two indexes, one 
of the proper names mentioned in the introduction or in the text; the other of the matters treated in the 


: Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon I. 


By HEINRICH VON SyBeEL, (International Modern Language Series.) With 
Introduction and Notes by A. B. Nichols, Instructor in German at Har- 
vard University. 

12mo, cloth, x+ 126 pp. By mail, 65 cents; for introduction, 60 cents. 


There is in German text-books a great lack of notable historical reading-matter for use in the second 
year. Professor von Sybel offers in his essays material of high historical value, and sound and clear in style. 
The essay selected deals with a most interesting period, that of the ‘resurrection of nationalities *’ at the 
beginning cf the century, and experience in the class-room has shown that it is able to gain and hold the 
student's lively interest. 

The annotation is strictly limited to the real needs of the student. It aims to encourage intelligent 
— reading rather than minute study of the text. Special‘pains have been taken to explain all historical 


allusions. 
Graduate Courses. 


A Handbook for Graduate Students. With a list of advanced courses given 
in the chief Universities of the United States. Compiled by a Commit- 
tee of the Graduate Club of Harvard in co-operation with the Graduate 
Clubs of Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Yale. 

Square 8vo, flexible cloth, x + 73 pp. By mail, 55 cents. 


This handbook consists of two parts. The first is historical and statistical. The second contains, ar- 
ranged by departments, a list of advanced and research courses to be given in eleven Universities of the 
United States during the academic year 1893-94, together with a brief account of the instructors giving 
them. This handbook is specially intended for students who are pursuing or who intend to begin gradu- 
ate studies and who desire to know what American Universities offer them 
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The Midsummer 
Holiday Number of 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


A brilliant and richly illustrated number for summer reading. 
Special cover. Five complete stories by Edward Eggleston, Grace 
King and others; Phillips Brooks's “Letters to Children"; en- 
tertaining illustrated articles, out-of-door papers, etc. Price 35 
cents. THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 
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Delicious 
Drink. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it 
is of the greatest value tome. As a 
beverage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 
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Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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THE greatest publicity should be given 
to the statement furnished by Comptroller 
Eckels concerning the condition of the 
national banks. The number of these 
banks is about 3,900, and only 105 of 
them have suspended. Of these, 14 have 
already resumed payments, and several 
more are in a way to do so, the ap- 
plications for permission to resume num- 
bering 58. Only 33 are actually in the 
hands of receivers, and the Comptroller 
thinks that most of those in the examiners’ 
hands will reopen. The great majority of 
these banks are small institutions, 36 of 
them having a capital of but $50,000 each, 
although five of them were capitalized at 
a million dollars each and as many more 
at half a million. Of the failures 55 
occurred in the far Western States, and 
25 in the South. In 21 States and Terri- 
tories no failures have occurred, in 7 but 
1, in 8 but 2, in 7 again but 3. In only 
8 of the States, therefore, have more than 
3 failures taken place. In most of the 
great centres none of the banks has failed, 
only 1 in New York, 2 in Chicago, and 1 
in Milwaukee. This statement ought to 
do much to restore confidence. 





The breakdown of the Erie Railroad 
Company, and the transfer of its finances 
to receivers, adds another chapter to one 
of the most sensational among the his- 
tories of railroad wrecks. Among well- 
informed railroad men it cannot be said 
that this action was a surprise; for 
the Erie has for years been known as ¢ 
heavy borrower of money, and its re 
sources have been such as to render very 
dubious its outlook in a money panic. 
It has already passed three times through 
a receivership, and it escaped another 
such experince in the troubles of 1884 
only by remarkably good luck. In times 
of easy credit a company even with such 
a record may carry readily enough a 
floating debt of five to seven millions. It 
may go so far as to pay interest on junior 
bonds not of a mandatory character, 
which the Erie did, with very doubtful 
wisdom, a few monthssince. But when, as 
is now the case, the market for time loans 
is shut even to borrowers with highest 
credit and best collateral, a corporation 
with credit so doubtful and needs so heavy 
is reasonably certain to go down. Asa 
matter of fact, the company had reached a 
point where even its small current ac- 
counts could not be paid, for lack of 
money, and it became a question who 
should first apply for the protection of 
his interests through the courts. If the 
management bad not petitioned for a re- 





ceiver, holders of the company’s notes or 
bills payable would surely have done so. 


On the present management of the com 
pany the blame for such a situation does 
not rest. The Erie has a dark and shame 
ful past. It was the chosen field for the 
robberies of Gould and Fisk, and the huge 
load of bonded indebtedness under which 
the railroad has in later days been stag 
gering is the legacy of those conspirators 
Even when the rascals who ruined the 
company twenty years ago had aban 
doned the wreck, an era of extrava 
gance and mismanagement under other 
auspices ensued. The result has been 
a matter .f public knowledge, that the 
Erie Roit has continued as nearly in 
a state of chr nic bankruptcy as a com- 
pany can exis without actual default 
The worst part of the incident, no doubt, 
lies in the inferences which people are 
likely, in the present era of fright, to 
draw in regard to other corporations 
It is true, there are other heavy corpo 
rate borrowers in Wall Street. The stock 
of some of them is selling now almost at 
a receivership level. But it must be re 
membered that the Erie’s past tinancier 
ing was an exception. Others among the 
railroad borrowers have prudently placed 
their floating debt, in anticipation of the 
present troubles, on notes which will not 
mature until the present strain is past. 
Others, again, have used their foreign 
credit, and negotiated sterling loans whose 
renewal may be counted on. Others still 
are possessed of such outlook and resources 
as to assure them aid from wealthy capi 
talists personally concerned in their sol- 
vency. These are doubtful and troublous 
times, but they are times when the exer 
cise of coolness and discrimination is the 
part of clear-headed men 


The reductions in wages now beginning | 


to be reported are to be deplored upon 
general principles, but under the present 
circumstances they can hardly be avoid 
ed. Jt should be remembered that a 


steady and very long-continued rise in 


the value of wages has existed. 
has been some rise in money 
at the same time, but the increase in 
their purchasing power has been with 
in the last twenty years something 
remarkable. At the present day a me 
chanic of very ordinary skill can earn a 
barrel of flour by a day's work, and al 


though bread is no longer so important a | 


part of the diet of working people as for 


merly, it is a very satisfactory preventive | 


of starvation. 
food there has not been so marked a de 
cline in price as in the case of the cereals, 
but there have been few advances; and if 
the prices of the great staples of con 
sumption were averaged, it would appear 


thatthe cost of living had materially dimi 
nished. The same conclusion isreached by 
examining the prices of clothing. The ex- 
tremely low price of cotton has enabled 
the common people to provide themselves 
with cotton goods upon very advantageous 
terms, and the cheapness of wool has 
defeated even McKinley in his attempt 
to make woollen goods dear, however 
successful he may have been in im 
pairing their quality The abundanc: 
capital and the ingenuity of our manufa 
turers have filled the homes of the poor 
with articles of convenience and comfort 
at marvellously small cost to the occu 
pants, and in almost every respect, It may 
be said, they are getting far more for 
their wages than they were a generation 


ago 





The silver ff Colorado are 


settling down to business at las Failing 
to observe anv indications of the moun 
tain’s coming to them, they are now pri 
untain. The Attor 


ney General of the State has given his opi 


Posing to go to the mx 


nion to,the etfect that the Legislature has 
power to authorize the deposit of silver 
bullion in the Treasury, and to issue cer 
tificates ot di } ~sit Ww h sh rl! be receiv a- 
ble for taxes We will not venture to pro 


nounce upon the constitutionality of this 


plan, but certainly no one in Colorado 
will dare to raise that question, and no 
one cutside of that State will care to 
ao B&O It bas Iwavs been tl istom 
in many, if not all, of our States to accept 


labor upon the roads as payment of high 
way taxes, and there is no reason why the 
State should not commute taxes in silver 
or pig-iron or potatoes as well as labor. It 
is the practice Turkev to collect the 
in kind,’ 


Power is far more convincing to men af 


taxes ** and the example of that 
fected with the silver craze than that 


of England, ‘an aristocratic government, 


idministered by nobles, landlords, bank 





ihere 


wages | 


In most other articles of | 


ers, and capitalists in the interest of their 


| own class, whose interest and object is to 


make money more valuable by the con- 
traction of the currency toa gold basis.” 


By all means let Colorado try this experi 


nt. No time could be better, for any 
lition to the currency is welcome 
just now, and must be especially so ina 
community where the suspension of banks 
has been soextensive. If the Colorado peo- 
ple will show their faith by their works in 


this way, they will furnish an object-lesson 
to the rest of the world which will be far 
.4F 


more effective than the frothy declama- 


tions of their demagogues. 


The pitiful exhibition of the “friends of 
silver’ in New York city last week might 
well be passed over in silence but for one 
thing. Disgraceful and humiliating as the 
affair was, it serves for ever to give the lie 
to the assertion, which has been so fre- 
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quently made, that there are numbers of 
respectable business men in New York 
who favor free silver. After the collec- 
tion of broken-down labor agitators and 
stranded promoters and _ professional 
cranks that was seen at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel on July 26, in answer to 
the call for an uprising of the busi- 
ness men of this metropolis, the sil- 
ver-men out West will no longer lay 
that flattering unction to their souls. 
Poor Messrs. Colgate and Higgins must 
have got wind of the unsavory crowd 
which their ‘‘call” was going to bring 
together, and discreetly absented them- 
selves. They were represented by letters, 
it is true, which seemed only to add to the 
disorder of the meeting; but Mr. St. John 
was heard from by neither voice nor pen. 
This was a golden opportunity which 
we should not have thought he was the 
man to lose. The delegates appointed to 
the great Bimetallic Convention at Chi- 
cago ought to have taken along with them 
as their fitting credentials verbatim reports 
of the meeting that chose them. An in. 
stantaneous photograph, too, of the quar- 
relling mob, just before the alarmed pro- 
prietors turned off the light to get rid of 
it, would have conveyed to the Westerners 
an accurate idea of the kind of ‘friends 
of silver” which New York produces. 





The appointment of Mr. Kilbreth as 
Collector of Customs for the port of New 
York is altogether satisfactory. Mr. 
Kilbreth has, we believe, enjoyed the 
distinction, during most of his nearly 
twenty years’ career as police justice, 
of being the only lawyer upon that 
bench, He has had the further distinc- 
tion of being a man of high character 
and a gentleman—traits which their most 
ardent supporters will scarcely claim for 
most of our police justices. By some 
miracle of political arrangement, and 
actuated by what must be regarded as 
genuine public spirit upon his part, this 
graduate of Harvard College and honor- 
able practitioner was brought to occupy 
one of the least desirable of public offices, 
and one at the same time in which an up- 
right and benevolent man can accomplish 
an immense amount of good. In these 
criminal courts justice is dispensed for 
the most part as summarily as by an 
Oriental cadi, and it has been a great 
piece of good fortune for the poor of 
this city to have even one such judge 
as Mr. Kilbreth at petty sessions. It 
was not to be expected that a magis- 
trate of this character would be re- 
tained in power by Tammany Hall, and 
his retirement must have been a wel- 
come release to himself. If we regard the 
Collectorship as a ‘‘plum,” Mr. Kilbreth 
has certainly earned it by his public ser- 
vices; and if we regard it as an adminis- 
trative office, we have no doubt that the 
practice he has acquired in the expedi- 
tious despatch of business in the police 
court will enable him to discharge his 
new duties successfully. We fear, it must 





be added, that a familiarity with all forms 
of fraud and cheating is one of the most 
important qualifications of a customs col- 
lector. 





The idea has been sedulously cultivated 
by Republican organs that wholesale 
changes have been made in the consular 
service by the Cleveland Administration. 
The facts in the matter have been fully 
set forth in a statement furnished to the 
Boston Herald by Assistant Secretary of 
State Quincy, who has had special over- 
sight of the appointments in this branch 
of the service. The total number of con- 
suls-general, consuls, and commercial 
agents is 317, and among these 317 there 
have been changes in 117 cases. But 
of the 117 new appointments 18 were 
restorations to the service of former con- 
sular officers, all but one of whom had 
been displaced for political reasons by 
President Harrison. Some of these re- 
movals by the last Administration were 
utterly indefensible, and indeed were 
only made in its closing months when the 
‘‘ pressure” for them had become very 
strong. Mr. Quincy admits that changes 
have been made more rapidly under 
Cleveland than under Harrison, but he 
points out that at the close of the latter's 
Administration nearly all of the ap- 
pointees of Cleveland’s former Adminis- 
tration had been removed from the ser- 
vice, only twenty-four such appointees re- 
maining on the 4th of March, 1893, and 
but fourteen of these holding positions 
having a salary of $1,500 or more. He 
also shows that a number of changes were 
demanded for the good of the service, by 
reason of the gross partisanship of Harri- 
son’s appointees, as in the cases of three 
consuls in Germany, who united in a let- 
ter to the editor of a newspaper in Chem- 
nitz asking him to disclose the authorship 
of certain articles on the tariff question in 
his journal which displeased them. 





Mr. Quincy says that the theory of the 
present Administration is that it is better 
for the consular service, as well as for 
other reasons, ‘“‘that inevitable changes 
should be made with reasonable prompt- 
ness, instead of after a long pericd of de- 
lay and uncertainty,” and ‘‘that such 
changes should coincide as nearly as possi- 
ble with changes in administrations rather 
than be made near the middle or end of 
an administration.” He points out that 
this plan ‘‘gives the new appointees an as- 
surance of a continuance in office for at 
least four years, if they perfurm their du- 
ties with efficiency; while the service of a 
political appointee of a former administra- 
tion, who necessarily feels that he may be 
displaced at any moment, is not likely to 
be of much value to the Government.” 
This theory is a sound one. No fea- 
ture of our relations with foreign 
countries is more ridiculous than the 
custom of a retiring President’s handing 
over a foreign mission or a consulate, be- 
tween his own defeat and the inaugura- 


tion of his successor, to a party or per- 
sonal favorite, who accepts it with the un- 
derstanding that the appointment is de- 
signed only to give him a trip abroad at 
the public expense. Mr. Harrison carried 
this absurd practice so far that in two 
cases last winter he removed good con- 
suls in order to make vacancies for two 
Republican editors in Iowa who had just 
married and wanted Uncle Sam to pay 
the cost of their ‘‘ bridal tours ” to Europe! 





Of making many Hawaiian treaties 
there isnoend. First there was the one 
which Harrison drew and Cleveland with- 
drew. Then there was the one which, as 
we learned last week from Honolulu de- 
spatches, was prepared for the purpose of 
“covering objections which arose in the 
United States.” This one ‘‘will not be 
forwarded.” But a third one is forward- 
ed, and if that doesn’t suit, there will be 
no difficulty in drawing up others. The 
Provisional Government give out the main 
articles of their last treaty. It is their 
treaty because they have agreed to it. . But 
it takes two to make a treaty, and the 
Constitution of the United States points 
out the treaty-making power of this coun- 
try. Wisely or unwisely, that power is 
not vested in newspapers or in filibusters 
or in bounty-seekers, but in the President, 
‘‘by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate.” It looks, therefore, like a 
curious piece of inadvertence or audacity 
for the Provisional Government of Ha- 
waii to publish in advance the terms 
of a treaty which they propose to 
submit to the American Executive. 
The best that can be said of such a 
course is that it is a case of gross diplo- 
matic impropriety. We are not yet 
ready to accept the alternative view that 
it was meant as a studied affront to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and an endeavor to force 
his hand by newspaper clamor. The latest 
news shows that the Provisional Govern- 
ment is in a bad way, but we do not be- 
lieve it is yet reduced to so desperate 
straits as such a purpose would imply. 
The articles of the treaty itself, as pub- 
lished, are not worth serious discussion. 





The demoralization caused by the pen- 
sion craze is illustrated by a recent inci- 
dent in Boston. <A business man, well-to- 
do in purse and vigorous in body, who 
already carried a considerable amount of 
life insurance, applied for $10,000 more. 
The medical examiner found nothing 
whatever to indicate any disease, past or 
present, und the investigation was almost 
concluded when the doctor asked the 
question, ‘‘ Have you ever been a pension- 
er?” Thereupon the applicant stammered, 
and at last owned up that he was drawing 
a pension of $12a month. Further inqui- 
ries drew from him ‘‘a tangled series of 
admissions that he had never really suffered 
any injury or illness entitling him to a pen- 
sion, but he had made out somie sort of a 





case of nervous shock or deterioration, at 
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the instigation of a pension agent, and had 
taken his $12 a month from the United 
States Government, rich man though he 
was, on the principle that ‘they all do it.’” 
The company very properly refused to 
grant him insurance, on the ground that a 
man who had perjured himself to get $12 
a month from the Federal Treasury was 
quite capable of cheating an insurance 


company if he got the chance, and con- 


sequently was not a good risk. More 
than one life-insurance company now puts 
the query about pensions on the list of ques- 
tions which applicants must answer, and 
this Boston man is not the only individual 
who will find that he has forfeited the 


chance of getting a large policy to which | 


his physical condition entitles him, by 
fraudulently obtaining a petty pension to 
which he has no just claim. 


It has occurred to us that the Tribune 
could perform a great public service by 
frankly publishing the results of its ex- 
perience in illustrated journalism. It is 
in its power to make something like a sci- 
entific test of the question whether the 
business has any money init. Let it faith- 
fully report the approvals and the con- 
demnations of its course in going over to 
the ranks of the illustrators; iet it state 
whether the respectable subscribers it at 
first drove away to the 7imes, outnumber 
those it seduced from allegiance to the 
World, and then tell us how many were 
shuttle-cocked back to it when the Times 
began its judicious mixture of art and sen- 
sationalism; let it give the salaries it pays 
its talented artists, and state whether fill- 
ing the space they occupy with composi- 
tion would not be cheaper. This is really 
a most important question, and we ap- 
peal to the Tribune to settle it. Every- 
body admits that newspaper pictures are 
bad in art and misleading as to fact; 
but, of course, if they ‘‘ pay,” we must 
put up with them. If it could be shown, 
however, that they cost more than they 
come to, as there are those who suspect 
that they do, that would bring them 
within range of the great principle that a 
newspaper must not go into anything in 
which there is not ‘‘big money,” and so 
we should get rid of them. 


Mr. Astor’s new Pall Mall Magazine 
lately otfered prizes for the best drawings 
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of an imaginary session of the Irish Par- | 
liament in Dublin. An instantaneous pho- | 


tograph of the scene in the House of Com- 
mons or Thursday night would have taken 
first prize. It was perhaps the most exten- 
sive free fight, with actual interchange of 
blows, ever witnessed in a_ legislative 


The 


less grown so tense on both sides that 


Nation. 


the break came spontaneously, and it is 
not in English blood, to say nothing of the 
Irish vital fluid, to stop with insulting 
language when recourse to nature’s wea 
pons is so much more telling a form of po 


litical argument, and when the area for | 


the mélée is so temptingly limited as 
that of the House of Commons. The 
shindy ought to have the effect of dispos 
ing of one great argument against an 
Irish Legislature—that it might be dis 
orderly. 
avail to modify the keen regret and sense 


But this consideration will not 


of personal humiliation which Mr. Glad 
stone, and men to whom, as to him, th 
traditional dignity of the House of | 


mons is something precious, 


ave felt ata 
scene of turbulence and violence unsut 
passed in British parliamentary annals 


The mischief resulting from what may 


be called vicarious beneticence, or the dis 


tribution of alms at other people's expense, 
is complained of by Miss Octavia Hill, 
known as well in charitable circles in this 
country as in England. The London 
County Council has before it schemes 
for buildings for the working classes, 
and Miss Hill points out that th 
advocates of such measures must con 
sider that the bulk of the working peopl 
of London either can or cannot be accom 
modated in such buildings. If only par 
tial accommodation is to be provided, 
she maintains, the erection of suc! 
buildings, or even the possibility of 
their erection, will greatly paralyze in 
dividual etfort. 

by societies and 


Much has been 
individuals, durin 
the last thirty years, to provide good 
houses for working-people on a self-su; 
porting ba-is. They are ready to extend 
the work, but not if they must compete 
with buildings subsidized by State aid. This 
is no imaginary danger, for Miss Hill de 
clares that she knows this result to have al 
ready followed in specified instances On the 
other hand, if private enterprise—as 
which she gives it as her deliberate 0; 
nion that it bids fair to meet the need—is 
to cease, and the London County Council 





is to monopolize the field, three great 
evils will be encountered, In the first 
place, the work will be done expen 
sively—no such body as the C 

being an economical builder—and the 
increased cost, instead of being met by 
rents, will be thrown upon the rates In 


j : - s 
| the second place, the Council, which ought 


body. The French and Italian Deputies | 
have given some disgraceful exhibitions | 
in the past few years, but they scarce | 


ever get beyond howling at each other and | 


shaking innocuous fists at each other across | 


a safe space, or resorting to still more in- 
nocuous pistols the next day to settle thei 
personal differences, 


Passion had doubt those who are 


to be the supervising body over tenements 


Lr) 


and landlords, will become the land! 
itself and be pecuniarily interested in the 
houses to be supervised. In the third place 


the electorate will te in large measur 


composed of tenants of the body to be 


elected. The consequences to be appre 


hended need not be dwelt upon; but at all 


events, Miss Hill declares, there is 1 


ficlency of good icdging for the poor 


Tan ++ he , " le } 
London at the present time, although 


turally find it hard to secure satisfactors 


and permanent abodes 


Another instance of unforeseen resulta 
from State intervention in the supposed 
behalf of the poor is brought out by 


an appeal from the London and North 


western Railwarg Insurance Society to 
Parliament against the new Employ 
ers’ Liabilite Bul This measur 
tended to Improve the condition of work 
i that il red, by f ‘ ‘ 
re ry t heir € Ver it 
rabwav ¢ vee rine edi w } this 
insural society p urainst anv 
pr n their litio They say 
that ‘ iv, wh now pays ns 
subven I t Litt perant nu, Ww ’ 
ol t ltow ir aw this aid I cK nt of 
its increased hability for damages, while 
he benetit be expected by the men is 
too precarious a Compensation for this cet 
tain loss At present, these men say, they 
get their insurance pay in case of accident 
with the sat re vy as they get their 
wayes, 1 nintter ‘ r fr 1 What cause 
the i lel (in ft A ht 
their per i Yper t Serva 
th fv the ase 
jury 4B v i 
ur t We x \ i et i 
under the ‘ hese 
Thiet its \ \ \ f } 
and it may yp ADiv te i ca 
that the Ippirer ardships of t} AW AS 
it is have been so etfe vely d AWAY 
with by tl svat 1 of nsura ‘ ‘ 
overthrow 3 SVS nw i re 
ir tha Acha e the iw Ww i 
good 
It Was a max the late M. Thiers 
somew ha lis it his deat} 
that the w t it} e wil France is 
satished At prese n 1 is 
hard to mak t fr Paris news 
I rs whe r rrar S satishes ri 
sla has a ed ‘ eT mands 
l t seems , Fra ie I x Te ires 
¢ al ~ mall has tl ry her 
exTas} t 2, § has e guarantees 
S : i giv this rot sufi 
‘he truth pre vy is that France 
$1! ‘ ause England had something 
sav it the blockade. What England 
i say is 1! publicly known, but that 
sh i sav any Pha itolerable to 
‘ the I fair and the fre 
nters <¢ f the cates the light head 
ed | le who rushed into Bismarck’'s 
trap in 1870, from which they were ran- 


somed by tive milliards and two pro 
vinces fhe Government will  proba- 
the Siamese difficulty 


with some plunder, and with what will 


sift ¢ 
Out ou 


pass at home for a triumph of French di 


acy, but according to present appear- 
ances it will have earned the ill will of 
(yrs Britain This app ars to be the 


pinion of Germany, which already specu 





ates on t} addition to her own capital 


ip the next European turmoil 
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PARTISANSHIP AND SILVER. 
WHEN Congress meets on August 7, the 
first idea the members should try to get 
into their heads is, that it is not a question 
of party politics which they are summoned 
in special session to settle. The second 
idea is, that no party capital is to be got 
out of the repeal of the Silver-Purchase 
Law. That repeal will be a triumph for 
neither party, but for the sound-money 
men in both and for the business men 
of the whole country. Its main party 
significance will be the confession which 
it will imply that both parties have 
grievously sinned and come short in 
financial matters. If any of the leaders 
on either side still think that it is good 
politics to trifle with the silver question, a 
brief review of the mistakes of either 
party in the last fifteen years ought to be 
enough to disabuse their minds for ever of 
that particular bit of nonsense. 

It cannot be denied, and for our part 
we have never denied it, that the Demo- 
cratic party since the war has been more 
disposed, as a party, to fall down and wor- 
thip the idol of depreciated currency than 
has the Republican party. This great 
change from the historic Democratic posi- 
tion was naturally brought about by the 
party’s long years of exclusion from 
power. It was inevitable that the dis- 
contented elements of society should 
flock to it, and there are no more 
thoroughly discontented people in the 
world than those who have more debts 
than they can pay. To cheat their credi- 
tors by paying them in cheap money is 
the first thought of many such peopie, 
and the thousands of them who joined 
the Democratic party in the South and 
West came more than once perilously 
near committing that party to depre- 
ciated currency and repudiation outright. 
It looked in 1874 and 1875 as if the 
party would surely make the fatal leap, 
and it was only the strong hand of Til- 
den, whom it had to take for its Pre- 
sidential candidate, that held it back. 
After cheap silver was taken up in place 
of cheap greenbacks, the Democratic par- 
ty was again more infected by the heresy 
than the Republican party, and again was 
saved from preaching it as an article of 
party faith only by the firmness and au- 
thority of Mr. Cleveland. 

Unluckily for the Republican party, at 
the very time the Democrats were begin 
ning to recover from the silver mania, the 
over-crafty politicians who had the mak- 
ing of Republican platforms put in a 
money plank which has proved a fruitful 
mother of woes to the party and the coun- 
try. The Democratic platform of 1888 
had not a line about silver in it. It was 
not necessary to have one with Mr. Cleve- 
land as the candidate. But the Repub- 
licans, meeting in National Convention 
two weeks later than their opponents, 
pounced upon this omission and put ina 
loud bid for the silver vote by the follow- 
ing plank: 


‘‘The Republican party is in favor of the use 





of both gold and silver as money, and condemns 
the policy of the Democratic Administration 
in its efforts to demonetize silver.” 


It was this unnecessary and fatal com. 
mitment of the Republican party that led 
straight up to the enactment of the Sher- 
man Law, which, the whole country is 
now convinced, is our financial old man of 
the cea. Senator Sherman himself tacitly 
admitted this in his letter of July 8 He 
said that his party could enact no financial 
legislation without ‘‘the consent of the Re 
publican Representatives from the silver- 
producing States.” Why so? Reference to 
the debates in the Senate will show. The 
Republican Representatives from the silver- 
producing States alleged that the Repub- 
lican platform had promised them sub 
stantially free coinage of silver; that they 
had been so assured on the spot at Chi- 
cago; that Colorado and other Western 
States could never have been carried for 
Harrison except on that understanding, 
and that they were there in Congress to 
call for the redemption of party pledges. 
Teller and Jones and Stewart and Wol- 
cott were voluble and vociferous on this 
point. So were they in their sneers at the 
man in the White House, who, they inti 
mated, could never have got there at all 
if he had not been thought friendly to 
silver, and who the West would take 
precious good care should never get 
there again if the party leaders proved un- 
faithful to their pledges. This explains 
what Senator Sherman meant when he 
said the party leaders had no “right” 
to throw the ‘‘responsibility ” of a free 
coinage veto upon Harrison. This also 
explains the action of the Indiana Repub- 
licans, a few weeks after the Sherman 
Law was passed, in trying to make out 
Harrison a far better friend of silver than 
Cleveland. The party trick of 1888 led to 
the party trick of 1890, and the country is 
suffering to-day, and the Republican party 
is discredited, from the combined effects 
of the two. 

We recall these facts of late political his. 
tory for no partisan purpose. Both par- 
ties are tarred with the same stick. Ifthe 
Democrats have sinned longer, the Repub- 
licans have sinned harder since they have 
been at it, and against clearer light. It 
is time to cry quits. It is time for both 
parties to renounce the silver devil and 
all his works, let bygones be bygones, 
and resolve to give the country a sound 
currency with such political unanimity 
that no party will ever dare again to try to 
make it unsound. Such a result will bea 
triumph for neither party. It will simply 
be a triumph of common sense, of business 
principles, and of scientific finance. 








THE PANIC OF 
WHat the present panic may yet have in 
store for us, no oneis wise enough to pre- 
dict, but it can be safely affirmed that it 
has not, up to the present time, been near- 
ly as disastrousas the panic of 1873. That 
panic had been preceded by a rage of 
speculation which began soon after the 


1873. 








cles» of the war in 1865, This speculation 
took its rise in premature and excessive 
railway-building. During the war the 
building of new railways came almost to 
a standstill. The capital and labor of the 
nation for four years were applied almost 
exclusively to military and naval opera- 
tions. When the armies were disbanded 
and the nation’s floating debt funded, the 
field of enterprise in the West was enter-' 
ed upon with a feeling of high exube- 
rance and enthusiasm The first Pa- 
cific railway was opened for business 
in 1869. Great numbers of the enterpris- 
ing and the capitalist classes were enabled, 
by this avenue, to see something of the 
vast resources west of the Missouri River. 
The glimpses thus obtained were very at- 
tractive, and the policy which then pre- 
vailed at Washington of giving away the 
public lands to people who would agree to 
build railways through them, stimulated 
in the highest degree this speculative zest. 

At the beginning of 1869 there were 170, - 
208,000 acres of land availab!e as the basis 
for railroad bond issues. This was, for the 
most part, good agricultural land. The 
world had never seen such a chance to 
make money. Capitalists rushed in from 
Europe as well as from America to get 
some of the profits of this dazzling Golcon- 
da. Railway-building took an unexampled 
start. From 1859 to 1869 the annual incre- 
ment of new mileage was under 2,000 miles 
per year. In 1869 it rose to 4,953 miles, in 
1870 to 5,690 miles, and in 1871 to 7,670 
miles. In 1872 there was a slight decrease 
from the mileage of the previous year, 
there being 6,167 miles of new railway com- 
pleted. Here were nearly 25,000 miles of 
new railway constructed in four years’ 
time. It was a necessary adjunct to this 
feat that there should be a great specula- 
tion in iron and also in lands and town lots. 
Mil's and furnaces multiplied on every 
hand, and as these could not possibly sup- 
ply the demand for rails, cars, and loco- 
motives, there was an enormous importa- 
tion also. The speculation so rampant in 
iion and in town lots extended of course 
to other things, so that the period (1869 
to 1873) was marked by one of the most 
remarkable ‘“‘booms” that this or any 
country ever saw. 

The appearance of abounding prosperity 
which distinguished this period was dark- 
ened on the 17th of September, 1873, by 
the failure of the New York and Oswego 
Midland Railway. There was atumble in 
stocks, and this became a panic on the 
following day, when the banking-house of 
Jay Cooke & Co. failed. The decline in 
the stock market, when this event became 
known, ranged from 1 to 10 percent. On 
the next day nineteen other banking and 
brokerage houses in New York and eight 
in Philadelphia failed. On the next 
day (the 20th) the Union Trust Co. closed 
its doors with liabilities of $6,000,000. 
This event took away what little reason 
was left in the Street. Western Union 
Telegraph shares fell thirty-five points and 
New York Central eleven points, although 
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the latter had the powerful support of 
Commodore Vanderbilt. The Bank of the 
Commonwealth and the National Trust 
Co. closed their doors, the Canada South- 
ern Railroad failed,and the Stock Exchange 
closed its doors and did not reopen them 
for ten days. 

At this juncture an appeal was made to 
the Treasury for assistance, and Secretary 
Boutwell, after consultation with Presi- 
dent Grant, decided to pay out a large 
sum in greenbacks that had been retired 
under a previous law of Congress, but not 
cancelled. It was decided to consider 
this a reserve and to use it in the pur- 
chase of Government bonds. Twenty- 
four millions was thus disbursed with 
great rapidity, but without producing any 
good effect. The bonds so bought belong- 
ed mostly to savings banks, and these 
banks locked up the greenbacks which 
they received, and held them in anticipa 
tion of a run on themselves, which did 
not take place. Very little, if any, of this 
money found its way into commercial 
circles. 

On the 231 there was a general bank 
suspension throughout the country, ex 
cept at Chicago. In the latter city five 
banks failed. In New York, Philadel 
phia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and St. Louis 
the clearing-houses adopted the pooling 
plan of loan certificates, and the example 
was followed by all citics which had 
clearing-houses, and with very good ef- 
fect, because it allayed public excite 
ment and prevented runs which otherwise 
would have taken place everywhere, as in 
the panic of 1857. The banks refused to 
pay currency, except on small checks or 
in cases where it was needed to pay 
wages. All other checks were certified 
as ‘‘good through the Clearing-house.” 
It was one of the phenomena of this 
panic that currency bore a premium over 
certificd bank checks. On the 26th of 
September it was from 3 to 5 per cent. 
This was the highest rate of premium 
The total amount of Clearing-house certi 
ficates in New York at any one time was 
$26,565,000. On October 2 the premium on 
currency over certified checks fell to 1 
per cent., then to 15, then to lj, then to 
1¢, and finally, on the 31st of the 
same month, it disappeared altogether. 
The last Clearing-house certificates were 
redeemed on the ist of November, at 
which time complete resumption on the 
part of the banks took place. 

The panic proper ended at this point, 
but the conse quences of it, in commercial 
circles, lasted till 1879. The mercantile 
failures in the three years following the 
panic reached $650,000,000, and the rail- 
way defaults $563,000,000; and $226 000,- 
000 of such defaults had occurred before 
the September panic began. 


THE EFFECT OF HOARDING MONEY 
THE concerted action taken by the mana 


gers of the savings banks of this State, in 
requiring notice before paying depositors, 





| gressive 


has drawn forth some comments which 
indicate a misapprehension of the situa 
tion. That situation is sounusual as to justi 
fy a brief review of the course of our finan 
cial disorder. It began, beyondall question, 
in the apprehension felt by long- headed men 
both here and abroad, after the passage of 
the Silver Bill of 1890, that the Govern- 
ment would be forced to stop paying gold 
for its notes, which would bring the coun 
try with a terrible crash down to a silver 
basis. This apprehension was aggrava'ed 
by the policy of dispelling the surplus by 
pension acts and other extravagant legis 
lation—a policy which certainly succeeded 
in its immediate object, but which of course 
tended to impair the solvency of the 
Treasury. A disgraceful and disastrous 
error in the Treasury statistics—a blunder 
the importance of which has apparently 
been overlooked in these exciting days 

by which our importations were made 
to appear to be at the rate of $40,000, 
000 a year in 
really were, 


excess of what they 
coupled with the large 
exportation of gold, operated to inten 
sify the apprehension. The bold and clear 
utterances of President Cleveland at last 
removed its first cause. The business 
world was assured that gold would be paid 
by the United States Treasury for all its 
notes if demanded. It is true t! at a great 
deal was staked upon the continuance of a 
single life, but it may be said that after the 
declarations of the Pr. sident the 
The Sil 
ver Act would remain an evil, but it was 
certain that the Administration would and 
could maintain gold payments. 


silver 


scare” ceased to be rea onable. 


In our judgment the impression was 
general, after the policy of the Treasury 
was understood, that the danger of tinan 
cial disaster was averted. It seems now 





i 


_~ _ 
‘6 
bered, had greatly enriched these specu- 
lators. They had sold in expectation of 
a fall, and their profits had been enor 
moua These profits gave them a vastly 
increased power to sell, while the general 
public had not only a diminished ability 
to buy, but also a greatly diminished dis 
position. Many people had to sell stocks 
to pay their debts, and few wanted to buy 
when they dreaded still lower prices 
At such times as these the custodians of 
other people's money are unfortunately 
compelled to adopt a policy that aggra 
vates the disorder. Our whole system of 
deposit-banking is based upon the assump 
tion that depositors will not all want their 
money at once. The profit of banking 
depends upon the truth of this assump 
tion, for this profit is made out of the 
interest obtained by loaning deposita Of 
course, this assumption is generally true 
but it is not always true, and the fear of 
its proving untrue is always’ before the 
prudent banker. Im times of financial 
stringency, therefore, when many poople 
would lke to borrow more monev, the 
banks are oblige i to lend lesa They do 
not know when they may have to meet a 
sudden demand from their depositors, and 
they bave therefore to resist the demands 
of the er borrowers. Thev can check borrow 
ing to some extent by raising the rate of 
discount; people who were going into new 
operations will give them up when thev 
tind that their interest account will be too 
heavy. But the people who are already 
in debt must have money or fail, and if 


they fail their creditors must have money 
| or fail Moreover, the diminution of 
credits, which do the work of money 
in exchanging goods throws more 
work upon the actual money Just 
when the banks are most anxious 


that several elements were not properly | 
estimated in forming this conclusion. The | 


principal one was the fact that frightened 
people disregard rational considerations 
The cause of their alarm may be 
removed, but their nerves 
to quiver. That wonderful 

mutual trust by which almost all the 
enormous business of modern times is 
carried on—a system under which, practi 
cally, all payments are made in promises 
to pay, which are offset but never actually 
paid—when once thrown outof gear cannot 
be quickly repaired. Had there been noun 
toward event and no one interested in stim 


continue 
system of 


ulating apprehension, contidence might 
gradually have returned. But the collapse 
of the vast schemes of the managers of the 
Reading Railroad, followed by the star- 
tling failure of the National Cordage Com 
pany, with their disgraceful revelations 
of unprincipled business methods, utterly 
demoralized the stock market and aroused 
apprehension to an even greater extent 
than before. And it is clear that an ag 
‘bear campaign had been 
determined upon by e:rtain speculators 
who were consequently interested in 
spreading terror as widely as possi%le 


The fall in prices, it must be remem 


to increase their supplies of cash, the 
business of the country actually requires 
more cash. The 


succumb to the strain, and, as checks 


weak and remote banks 


drawn upon them are no longer of use, 
the country dealers are compelled to use 
cash. The reserves kept by the out-of 
town banks with the city banks are drawn 
upon, and there is everywhere a great and 
a perfectly legitimate demand for cash 


Unfortunately there springs up a de- 


mand which, toa certain extent, may be 
properly called illegitimate. This is the 
demand for the purpose of private hoard 
‘There is no 
telling when my bank may suspend pay- 


ing. Many people reason 


ment, and it would be a terrible thing to 
have no money to pay the butcher and 
the grocer. I will therefore draw my 
money out of the bank while I can get it, 
and put it into my safe-deposit box, where it 
is under my own control. ThenI am sure 
not to starve, whatever happens to the 
country.” It is hard to blame people 
for doing this, and yet if they had a little 
more courage and public spirit they per- 
haps would not doso. A ‘state of bar- 
ter” is not what we are used to, but if all 
the money in the country were to vanish, 
the necessary exchanges of goods would 
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somehow be made. Fortunately, the 
number of people who are either sanguine 
or public spirited is sufficient to overcome 
to a large extent the timid and self- 
ish element, but it is unquestionably an 
element that has to be reckoned with. 
It is highly probable that the multiplica- 
tion of safe-deposit companies has in- 
creased the danger. In 1873 there were 
perhaps not a half-dozen such companies 
in the country, and many people had no 
safe place to keep money if they took it 
from the banks. Now there are hundreds 
of them, and the temptation to hoard is 
increased. 

The savings banks are empowered by 
law to resist the craze for hoard- 
ing. They can insist upon thirty days’ 
or sixty days’ notice, and thereby pro- 
tect themselves for a while. It may seem 
harsh to refuse depositors their money, 
but, in the first place, if the depositors all 
want it, they must be refused, for it is not 
in possession of the bank; and in the 
second place, if any depositor is in real 
need of his money, the officers of the bank 
will not allow him to suffer. They are, 
therefore, in the position of protecting 
people against themselves, and are trustees 
for the publicsafety. If the panic were to 
last indefinitely, of course the savings banks 
would have to yield. They are liable for 
enormous; sums payable in legal tender, 
and their resources, if forced upon the mar- 
ket at such a time, would not produce in 
cash anything like the amount of their 
liabilities. But panics do not last indefi- 
nitely. Everybody may go crazy for a 
while, but before two months have passed 
sanity returns. 

The action of the savings banks is there- 
fore calculated to check hoarding by a 
very large class of people. These people 
may be deterred from depositing as freely 
as usual, but they cannot bring ruin upon 
the banks by sudden and frantic ‘‘ runs.” 
But hoarding by depositors in ordinary 
banks and trust companies is solely with- 
in their own control. Fortunately these 
depositors are principally men _ of 
business, not easily frightened, and anx- 
ious, both from generous and from self- 
ish motives, that there shall be no gene- 
ral ruin. Every one knows that if he 
were to insist upon converting his depo- 
sits into cash, he could do so only if others 
did not, and to do so merely to hoard the 
cash would be looked upon by most men 
asamean and cowardly act. We are all 
citizens of the same country, all ‘in 
the same boat”; and if we are going to 
be wrecked, let us not add shame to dis- 
aster by fighting over the life-preservers. 
Our financial system is an institution just 
as worthy of patriotic sacrifice as any 
other, and its salvation may depend upon 
the restraint of the hoarding propensity. 
The wise and honorable course is for every 
one to draw out no more cash ‘than will 
suffice for immediate needs, and, if he is 
concerned about the future, to buy freely 
of everything that he is certain to require. 
It is only in this way that the present 





stringency will be relieved and the wheels 
of industry again be put in motion. 


JOURNALISM IN NEW 


YORK. 
WE have waited with considerable impa- 
tience, though in vain up to the present, 
for some of the ‘‘ great newspapers” of 
the city, as they never tire of calling 
themselves, to tell us what they think of 
the ‘‘ inside view ” of their business given 
in the remarkable articles in the August 
Forum. These articles do not easily lend 
themselves to illustration by portraits or 
maps, and there is certainly nothing off- 
color about them, yet even without those 
prime attractions we should have thought 
their importance merited notice. For it 
cannot be denied that they contain an 
amount of truth which it would be hard 
to find put so forcibly anywhere else in 
the same space. 

It has long been our contention that 
metropolitan journalism has tended more 
and more to put itself upon a mercenary 
basis, pure and simple. For believing and 
saying this, and for pointing out the great 
difference between the papers of thirty and 
forty years ago, which were vehicles of 
opinion, and those of to-day, which are 
merely pieces of property, we have been 
accused of ill natured jealousy and many 
other unpleasant qualities. In the current 
number of Scribner's Magazine, Mr. Julian 
Ralph talks of the ‘‘eccentricity” of the 
Evening Post in saying that the modern 
newspaper has become exclusively a busi- 
ness enterprise. Now, no one will suspect 
Mr. J. W. Keller of the Recorder of being 
guilty of any eccentricity, or of having his 
vision blurred by prejudice or fantastic 
ideals, and it is he who declares in the 
Forum, that ‘the fundamental prin- 
ciple of metropolitan journalism to-day 
is to buy white paper at three cents 
a pound and sell it at ten cents a pound.”’ 
He adds with equal truth: ‘‘In some 
quarters it does not matter how much the 
virgin whiteness of the paper is defiled, 
so long as the defilement sells the paper.” 
Such a confession of faith from such a 
source is beyond dismissal as a ‘‘ snarl,” 
or as the attempt of a man, ashamed of 
his own profession, to vilify it, and for 
this reason we are thankful to Mr. Keller 
for having made it. His entire article, in 
fact, contains a realistic account of actual 
journalism in New York, which may be 
denounced as repulsive, but must be ad- 
mitted to be truthful. 

With like remorseless truth, and with 
even greater effect, does Mr. Speed in his 
analysis, by facts and figures, of the 
change which has come over New York 
journalism in the past twelve years, show 
whither the mercenary spirit is leading it. 
It has abdicated the function of a teacher 
or leader, and, having hit upon the 
principle of ‘‘giving the public what 
it wants,” it has made itself more and 
more a purveyor of gossip and scandal. 
No other conclus‘on is possible from Mr. 
Speed’s statistical exhibit, which shows 





how editorial and literary and scientific 
matter has declined, and how gos:ip and 
scandal have increased. It may or may 
not be meant as an “‘ arraignment” of the 
papers to which Mr. Speed has applied his 
scalpel, but it is a simple fact which he 
states: ‘‘The gossip this year usurps the 
place of the literary matter printed in 
1881, and articles about crimes and crimi- 
nals take the places formerly occupied by 
religious and scientific matter.” 

He makes another important point, 
which we have independent evidence to 
believe to be well taken. This is, that 
while New York papers have degenerated, 
Western papers, particularly Chicago pa- 
pers, have improved. He states it as a 
fact within his own knowledge that Chi- 
cago editors often consider as unfit for 
publication lurid stories of crimes and 
scandals telegraphed them from New 
York from the columns of some great 
metropolitan daily. Our own experience 
corroborates to a certain extent what Mr. 
Speed says when he refers to ‘‘ those mis- 
taken persons in the East who have be- 
lieved, without knowing exactly why, 
that everything in Chicago was more vul- 
gar and more coarse than anywhere else.”’ 
He adds : 


‘**Tt must not be understood that the claim is 
here made that the Chicago papers are models 
of propriety and good taste. in my opinion, 
they are nothing of the kind. They are not 
even so good as the New York papers of twelve 
years ago; but they are very much nicer and 
cleaner than the Chicago papers of that time 
or than the New York papers of to-day. So, 
while there has ‘been a distinct deterioration 
and decadence in the New York newspaper 
press in the last dozen years. the improvement 
in Chicago has been steady and noteworthy, 
and this notwithstanding the introduction and 
— adoption there of the illustrations that 
do not illustrate.” 

This throws needed light upon Mr. Kel- 
ler’s elegant allusion to the ‘‘mind” we 
have seen in the past decade ‘‘loom up 
from the Western horizon and revolu- 
tionize metropolitan journalism.” That 
‘‘mind,” in other words, brought to New 
York a vulgar standard which was then 
current and popular in the West, but 
which the West has since grown ashamed 
of and tried to improve. While the stan- 
dard was thus being repudiated in the place 
of its origin, it was being embraced in New 
York as the final and glorious flower of 
newspaper development, and instead of 
being improved has been steadily degraded 
and made worse than its original model. It 
is as if New York society had gone mad 
over the manners and costume of a cow- 
boy, who came to it fresh from the prairies, 
and had taken to wearing its own trousers 
in its boots and to letting its hair grow 
long and greasy, and to spitting tobacco 
juice in the parlor and riding bronchos 
down Fifth Avenue, and then had denied 
that it was acting like a cow-boy, and 
professed to be exemplifying the ripest 
fruits of civilization. Meanwhile, the peo- 
ple on the plains, where the captivating 
cow-boy came from, have really madesome 
advance in civilization, have thrownaway 
their cow-hide boots and cut their hair 
and washed up in part, leaving it more 
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and more to be the fact that the commer- 
cial and literary capital of the country 
should take the lead in that exploitation 
of crime and indecency, and those ex- 
hibitions of bad taste and worse manners, 


which are miscalled journalism. 


FRUITS OF FRENCH REALISM. 
THE weightiest and most instructive com- 
ment we have seen on the recent disorders 
in Paris, especially upon the outbreak of 
the students from which the more serious 
troubles grew, is from the pen of M. Er- 
nest Lavisse. His name isa sufficient gua 
rantee of a thoroughly frank and serious 
and intelligent discussion of the question 
which he sets himself to answer, and 
which is, ‘“‘Is it just that the young men 
of the schoois should get a bad reputation 
from the troubles which have just ended, 
and are older men right in concluding that 
the youth of the present day are rotten?” 

He begins by an impartial setting forth 
of the facts. M. Bérenger, one of the 
most honorable and_ respectable men 
living, as M. Lavisse calls him, had set on 
foot a league for the suppression of vice, 
and was moving, in particular, agains! 
the public display of indecent pictures and 
books. This seemed vastly amusing to 
certain spirits in the Latin Quarter, and it 
was as a sort of huge caricature of this 
excellent reformer that the famous ball 
was organized where such indecencies 
were planned and perpetrated that the 
police had to interfere. Then came the 
death of Nuger and the intense exaspera 
tion of the students against the police, 
against whom they had borne a grudge 
ever since the needless severities inflicted 
upon their class at the time of the Bou 
langer riots in Paris. Thus the indecent 
ball, which was the cause of all, was im 
mediately and totally forgotten in the 
disturbances which came to such head as 
to threaten the very existence of the Min- 
istry. 

Taking up the question of the causes 
which have made such shameless exhibi- 
tions and approval of immorality possible 
by those in the morning of their days, 
M. Lavisse asserts that the young mn 
of modern France are in danger of 
being made blind to all moral distinctions 
by ‘‘ theimmorality in literature.”” What 
is the cause, he asks men of fifty, of 
the great difference, in point of delicacy, 
not to say decency, in sexual matters, be- 
tween the young men of the present gene 
ration and their fathers? For answer, he 
asks them to compare the literature o/ 
their youth with that of to-day. They 





could remember when ‘Madame Bovary’ | 
| dissolute creatures who inaugurated the 


was in court on the charge of indecency, 


but ‘Le Docteur Pascal’ goes unchallenged | 
now. They would recall the sensation | 


which the mild indecencies of the Vie 
Parisienne of their youth excited; the un 


| 


speakable performances of that journal at | 


the present day are only laughed at. They 
could remember the sedateness of the 


news-stands and book-stalls thirty years ° 
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ago; what kind of engravings and what 
sort of books do they see displayed to day ? 
They could recall the dubious stories which 
they used to read in secret ; how much 
worse were the novels now lying openly 
on the desks of men and on the tables of 
women! 

‘* Beyond all question,” says M. Lavisse, 
in words which ought to be printed in 
capitals and posted in every place where 
pornographic books and papers are put on 
sale—‘* beycnd all question, this literature 
makes its victims. It works havoc among 
the young, who are wearied with the 
monotony of school life, and who rush 
out, the moment they are free, in pur 
suit of those penlous enjoyments which 
thrust themselves forward at every street 


corner, in every wine-room, under the eye | 
of an indifferent police. It does worse: it | 


destroys all freshness of feeling, it corrupts 


love at its very awakening, and makes a | 


curse of it. It makes woman a vile thing 
It is criminally ignoble.” It needed not a 
man to rise from the dead to tell us this, 
but it is something to have one of M. La 
visse’s standing in his own country and 
out of it avow the truth in this fashion 
The fact must be as he states it. Human 
nature being what it is, psychology and 
being what they are, the 
‘‘grossness of the naturalists and the 


physiology 


subtleties of the pornographists,” to 
use the words of M. Lavisse, cannot 
have any other result. The inherited 
wisdom and experience of all nations 
must be at fault if the habitual contact 


of young natures with such a literature | 
does not produce in them something of its | 


own putridity. 

But how far has this process of corrup 
tion gone in France? Is it, as M. Lavisse 
asks, the whole body of youth, all of the 
more than 10,000 students in Paris, who 
are responsible for the shameless wor-hip 
of what Matthew Arnold called ‘‘the 
great goddess Lubricity’’? No, he an 
swers, and on this point his testimony is 
doubtless as authoritative as on the other 
It is only ‘‘ the phenomenon of the scum 
that was seen in Paris, he assures us 


*T owe my testimony of regard to a great 
many young men whom I know, not vaguely 
but thoroughly, from seeing their manner of 
life. For certain ones, for whom life is hard, 
without, however, impairing their energy, tt 
is not simply regard that I profess; it is r 
spect. I could tell a great many stories whic! 
would go far to console worthy people wh 
are now troubled by the calumnies which ar 
spread abroad about young men No, 
itis not true. I know of admirable devotion 
to family duties. I know of wills bent on doing 
right, of passionate desires to be useful, to do 
some good in the world, and of the noblest in 
tellectual eagerness.” 








Here again our instinctive verdict is 
that M. Lavisse must be right. If th 


ball of the Quat’z’ Arts fairly represented 
the educated young men of France, it 
would be time not merely to despair of her, 
but to abandon her, to draw off from her as 


we would from any other mass of rotten 


combustion at any moment. That the coun 
try exists and progresses, that it enjoys as 


| ber of the « 


~ 
os) 


much stability as it has, and pursues art 
and science with the energy and succes 
we ali know of, is a proof that it is indeed 
a ‘‘phenomenon of the scum” which we 
have been witnessing. Widespread as are 
the sources of corruption in France, and 
lamentable as bave been their processes 
and results, we are glad to 

with M. Lavisse that the fibre of the 
nation has not vet been seriously im 
paired. Admitting the worst, he says, 
‘let us not rush to the conclusion that 


believe 


the mass of young men are degenerate 
If Lknew the age of the race, I could tell 
exactly when that idea was first put into 
circulation; but, being obliged to content 
myself with a vague date, | will say that 
it was fifty years after the appearance of 
the tirst man 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION — I 
FINE ARTS: FRENCH AND AMERICAN SCULPTURE 


Cnicageo, July, tS 


At the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia 
in ISvt, the United States seetion in the Art 
Building contained a heterogeneous collection 


of pictures, a few with ¢ ol techn 





ties, a good many more with interesting sub 
jects but mediocre execution, and a great num 
ber that were simply too bad to b higed at 


all by the standard set by some of the other 
nations. Our show 
cial and amateurish beside tl 
hibitions mad 


other countries 





sition in ISTS, the 
arts galleries consisted of one room in wl 
was displaved asmall collection of works 


prising pict omparatively small num 





home, and a fairl 


Vv repre 


sentative exhibition of the work of American 


| artists residing in Europe at that time. But 





th 


this little collection, although it conts 
very good work, was an unimportant, almost 
insignificant, part of the creat art show in the 


Champ de Mars that vear. American visitors 


| hunted it up and looked at it. the jury of 





awards Visited it and distributed a few medals 
and honorable mentions to the most prominent 
exhibitors, and, when the Exhibition was over, 
no impression had been made on the art world 
by the efforts of the Americans 

Eleven vears afterwards, again at the Champ 
ie Mars, when the American artists abroad had 
increased ten-fold in number, and almost all 
hose who had been in Paris in IS7S8 had re 
turned and settled in the United States t 
gether with a host of others who had completed 
their studies in the Paris and other schools in 
the decade between the two expositions, the 


> : 
United States section was « 


ne of the most in 
teresting of all those in the vast galleries. It 
occupied three large rooms and overflowed in 
the corridors. One room contained the pic 
tures by the artists in New York and other 
American cities; the other two were filled with 
the works of those abroad, principally in and 
about Paris. The collection attracted great at 
tention; the remarkable progress shown by the 
American school was widely commented upon, 
and even not over-generous critics conceded 
1at it was second only to the exhibition made 
1y the French themselves in technical achieve- 


+ 
t 
} 
‘ 


ment and manifestation of artistic purpose. In 
ness that might burst into spontaneous 


so far as comparisons of one exhibition with 
another are valuable, it will be useful only to 
compare our standing in the Paris Exposition 
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of 1889 with what it is at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. Further, as France leads the world 
in the fine arts, the most interesting compari- 
son will be that of the French and the Ame- 
ricans. 

In 1889 France, with her exhibition of the 
work of the decade from 1878 and the splendid 
Retrospective Exhibition, including many of 
the finest works her artists had produced in the 
hundred years from 1789, was so far in the 
lead that the United States, while second, was 
a long way behind. The French collection, 
too, most complete in all the branches of the 
fine arts, was by far the largest of any at the 
Champ de Mars. At Paris there were 5,789 
works in the French section and only 572 in 
that of the United States. At Chicago the 
United States has 2,863 and France 1,198. 
Each nation, naturally, has made its best and 
most complete exhibition on its own ground. 
At Paris Great Britain had 552 works in all 
departments, Belgium 450, Italy 327, Holland 
288, Denmark 248, Sweden 228, Russia 205, 
Spain 179, Switzerland 168, Austria 159, Nor- 
way 143, and Germany (not an official exhibi- 
tion) 101. At Chicago (quoting the official cata- 
logue issued by the World’s Fair authorities), 
Great Britain has 1,130 works, double the num- 
ber at Paris; Belgium 287, Italy 503, Holland 
343, Denmark 178, Sweden 188, Russia 135, 
Spain 185, Austria 147, Norway 154, and Ger- 
many 849. The totals for the countries so far 
mentioned foot up about 1,000 more at Paris 
than at Chicago; but when other foreign sec- 
tions are included, additions made for sub-let- 
tering of numbers in the Chicago catalogue 
and the 125 numbers in the ‘‘ Loan Collection 
of Foreign Masterpieces owned in the United 
States” (mostly works by French artists) taken 
into the account, the extent of the two exhibi- 
tions is found to be about the same. While 
there is nothing at Chicago to rival the Retro- 
spective Exhibition at the Champ de Mars, 
and the French collection of the works of liv- 
ing artists is inferior in quality and much less 
representative than its parallel at Paris, the 
Chicago exhibition is probably more interest- 
ing to Americans by reason of the great excel- 
lence of the showing made by our own coun- 
try. The exhibition at Chicago is not as fine 
as the one at Paris simply because the French 
exhibition is so much less complete. It is 
about two-thirds as good, leaving the Retro- 
spective Exhibition out of the question. The 
pictures shown at Paris by such men as Da- 
gnan-Bouveret, Cazin, Delaunay, Meissonier, 
Bonnat, Jules Breton, Aimé Morot, Detaille, 
Gervex, Carolus-Duran, Guillemet, Harpignies, 
Maignan, Puvis de Chavannes, and Vollon 
gave the French section there a character that 
is lacking at Chicago. In the Retrospective 
Exhibition, for such pictures as Corot’s ‘‘ Bib- 
lis,” Millet’s ‘‘Gleaners,” and the works of 
Baudry, Bastien-Lepage, Bonvin, Daubigny, 
Troyon, Rousseau, Manet, Courbet, Fromentin, 
and Diaz there is no equivalent at Chicago. 
The Loan Collection here, though somewhat 
mixed, is a good and interesting one, but in 
no sense does it rival the famous ‘‘ Retrospec- 
tive” of 1889. And this disparity is not con- 
fined to the pictures. It is the same with 
sculpture, It is unnecessary, however, to pro- 
ceed further with the comparison. Let us now 
consider the Chicago exhibition on its own 
merits. 

I shall review the American and French sec- 
tions first because of the preponderating im- 
portance of the French school in modern art 
and its great influence for good on our own ar- 
tists, and because the American exhibition in 
general interest and, to a considerable extent, 





in technical achievement is the best of all 
those at Chicago. Before speaking of the pic- 
tures, however, it will be proper to consider 
the sculpture. In this the French are so far in 
the lead that no comparisons are possible. The 
United States exhibition is on the whole excel- 
lent. Some pretty bad work has been admit- 
ted by some of the juries that made the selec- 
tions in the various art centres abroad and at 
home, but the collection shows an unexpected- 
ly high average; and a number of fine works 
by well-known men that have been exhibited 
in New York and elsewhere at different times, 
now brought together, make a creditable, al- 
most an imposing show. It is next in impor- 
tance and general excellence to the French. 
The other nations, it may be noted here, pre- 
sent scarcely anything of value. 

Most of the French sculpture is placed in 
the South Court and the Central Rotunda of 
the Fine Arts Building, with some selected 
pieces in the smaller rotunda in the East Pavi- 
lion, where the French pictures are hung. The 
splendid exhibition of casts of French sculp- 
ture from the eleventh to the nineteenth centu- 
ry, consisting of decorative forms in the shape 
of facades of cathedrals and chateaux and of 
single figures and groups, is placed in the East 
Court. It forms one of the best educational 
features at the World’s Fair apart from its 
beauty as an exhibit, and the most generous 
praise is due to the French Government for 
sending it. Occupying a prominent place in 
the South Court is a group of heroic size by 
Bartholdi, representing ‘‘ Washington and La- 
fayette,” which, like some othe,’ patriotic fig- 
ures in the American section, might well have 
been left out of the Exhibition, to its improve- 
ment in an artistic point of view. Another 
sculptor, Choppin, has sent a figure whose sub- 
ject is appropriate to the occasion, a ‘“‘ Volun- 
teer of 1776,” but this is spirited and very good. 
It shows an American youth, gun in hand, and 
is excellent in action and vigorously modelled. 
It would be a first-rate thing to buy and set up 
in some park—a destiny which, it may be 
hoped, is not in store for the ‘‘ Washington and 
Lafayette.” Some of the best French sculptors 
are not represented at Chicago, but many of 
the best are, and among the finest things are 
the four figures by Paul Dubois for the tomb 
of Gen. Lamoriciére. They are beautiful works 
from the hand of one of the greatest sculptors 
of our time, and only one thing is to be re- 
gretted about their exhibition here, that they 
cannot be seen in the architectural setting of 
the monument, where their fitness for their 
purpose could be more justly appreciated. But, 
detached as they are, on separate pedestals, 
they are nevertheless admirable in their fine 
dignity of pose and masterly modelling. Mer- 
cié, with his imposing group ‘‘Quand Méme,” 
symbolical figures of Alsace and a French sol- 
dier, and his lithe and graceful figure of ‘‘ Da- 
vid the Victor”; St. Marceaux, with the mys- 
teriously beautiful ‘Spirit Guarding the Se- 
cret of the Tomb”; Falguiére, with ‘‘ Republi- 
can France,” an allegorical group, and *‘ Diana 
Shooting”; Carlés, with his admirable recum- 
bent figure of Abel; Idrac, with a lovely sup- 
ple figure of Salammboé; Gaudez, with a charm- 
ing conception, ‘‘The Nymph Echo”; and Mi- 
chel, with the well-composed group, ‘‘The 
Blind Man and the Paralytic,” are some of the 
sculptors whose names are fairly well known on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Then there is Frémiet, whose ‘‘Man of the 
Stone Age,” a strange-looking creature danc- 
ing, and ‘‘ Wounded Dog,” are admirable from 
every point of view, and who also exhibits one 
of the finest things in the galleries, an eques- 








trian figure of Velasquez. By some oversight 
or delay it has not been catalogued, but the 
visitor cannot miss seeing it. Horse and rider, 
elevated on a pedestal, occupy a commanding 
position in the rotunda, and the group is one of 
the first things to catch the eye by reason of its 
splendid style and imposing aspect. This great 
sculptor, who modelled the celebrated ‘* Jeanne 
d’Are” that stands in the Place des Pyramides 
in Paris, is in this work at his very best, and 
one can think only of the great Florentine 
equestrian portraits of the Renaissance in 
searching for its equal. From Rodin, about 
whose work there has been so much discus- 
sion in the past six or seven years, there is one 
of his figures for the eccentric group, ‘‘ The 
Bourgeois of Calais,” uncouth, realistic in the 
sense of portraying an ordinary type of man 
in tattered garments of the Middle Ages, vigor- 
ously modelled, but absolutely without allure, 
and a “ Portrait of a Man.” Some other work 
of his that was late in arriving, I was told, is 
shortly to be placed in the galleries. By Han- 
naux, who must be one of the men who have 
made a Paris success recently, there is a charm- 
ing figure modelled with great subtlety and ex- 
ceedingly graceful in line, ‘‘ Phryne”; and by 
Barrias, who is a veteran, there is the cele- 
brated group called ‘‘ The First Burial,” Adam 
and Eve carrying the dead body of Abel in 
their arms. Cain sends three strong animal 
subjects, of which the “Lion Strangling a 
Crocodile” is the most notable; and the ‘*‘ Da- 
nish Hound” by Lami is only less good than 
the ‘‘ Wounded Dog” by Frémiet beside which 
it is placed. 

Lombard’s delightful figure of Diana, Ver- 
let’s ‘‘ Grief of Orpheus,” Chapu’s ‘ Jeanne 
d@ Are,” Ringel dTllzach’s very modern-looking 
and realistic ‘‘ Parisienne,” and Puech’s beau- 
tiful conception, ‘‘ The Star,” are other notable 
works, and in the middle of the round room in 
the American section stands Gérome’s ** Gala- 
tea and Pygmalion,” which was one of the 
great successes of the Champs-Elys‘es Sa- 
lon last year. It is admirably composed, 
charming in sentiment, and firmly and deli- 
cately modelled. The only criticism to make 
on it in a technical sense is that it is a trifle 
rigid in line. This work is not catalogued, and 
its presence in the American section may be 
taken as a delicate compliment to the artists 
of the United States, for many of whom 
Géréme has been instructor and counsellor. 

It is unfortunate for the credit of the Ameri- 
can exhibition of sculpture that such miserable 
stuff as ‘‘ The Dreaming Iolanthe,” ‘‘ Lady Go- 
diva,” ‘‘ Lady Godiva Returning,” and ‘‘ Van- 
derbilt Group,” by Caroline S. Brooks, such 
cheap and vulgar work as ‘‘ Love Knows no 
Caste,” by Frederick E. Triebel of Florence, 
and such mediocrities, or worse, as John 
Rogers’s Lincoln, ‘‘ The Struggle for Work,” 
by J. Gelert, and Thomas Ball's ‘ Colossal 
Statue of Washington” were admitted; and 
neither the big ‘‘ Buffalo Hunt,” by H. K. 
Bush-Brown, nor the ‘Plaster Replica of 
Statue of Shakspere for Lincoln Park, Chi- 
cago,” by William Ordway Partridge, will 
add to the reputations of the artists. Mr. 
Partridge, however, exhibits a number of 
other works, among them the excellent figure 
of Alexander Hamilton for the Hamilton Club 
of Brooklyn. 

Augustus St. Gaudens and J. Q. A. Ward, 
the two best-known American sculptors, have 
no works in the exhibition, and there is no- 
thing by Frederick MacMonnies, but the latter's 
great fountain in the Court of Honor in front 
of the Administration Building is more than 
enough to represent him worthily. There are 
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148 numbers in the sculpture group of the Uni 
ted States section, and, as has been said before, 
it is unexpectedly good in quality. Mr. French's 
fine ‘*Death and the Sculptor,” Mr. Adams's 
‘Portrait Bust of a Lady ” and ** Primavera,” 
Mr. Bartlett's ‘* The Ghost Dance,” ** Bohemian 
and Bears,” and ** Bust of Mrs. B..° Mr. Dono 
ghue’s ‘Young Sophocles,” Mr. Martiny’s 
* Portrait Bust of a Child,” and Mr. Warner's 
bust portraits and medallions, most of them 
familiar from having been seen in New York 
exhibitions, set the standard in the Ameri 
can galleries; and in various works by Douglas 
Tilden (who shows a group called ** An Indian 
Bear Hunt,” and a spirited figure, ** A Base 
ball Player,” that are very good, and a *+ Tired 
Boxer” that is less successful), J. S. Hart- 
ley, Leonard W. Volk, F. Wellington Ruck 
stuhl, Thomas Shields Clarke, H. Le Grand 
‘annon, Theo Alice Ruggles, and Robert P 
Bringhurst this high standard is more or less 
nearly approached. A fine work, new to us it 





Lam not mistaken, is the bronze equestrian 
figure, ‘Signal of Peace,” by C. E. Dallin, that 
is one of the best things shown by the Ameri 
cans; and Mr. Elwell sends his bronze group 
of **Charles Dickens and Little Nell” which 
was first exhibited a year or two ago in Lon- 
don. The figure of the little girl is especially 
good in this, but Mr. Elwell’s other exhibit, 
which he calls ‘* Intellect Dominating Brut: 
Force, or Diana and the Lion,” a group in 
marble, is better than anything he has yet pro- 
duced. The nude figure of Diana is modelled 
with firmness and with a delicate and nervous 
touch, a lack of character in the head being 
almost its only shortedming; and the group is 
dignified and graceful in composition. Mr. 
Kemeys's studies of animals, of which there 
are twelve, complete the list of what is best in 
the exhibition. It must be most gratifying to 
Americans to find our sculptors making such 
an excellent showing at Chicago. The works 
just enumerated, taken in connection with the 
decorative groups and figures on the buildings 
and in the grounds, of which I shall speak 
further on, prove that we have made as great 
though not as general progress in this as in 
painting. An exhibition of sculpture worthy 
of the name, such as is made by France and 
the United States at the World’s Fair, has 
not been seen in our country before, and it is 
to be hoped that visitors will not overlook its 
importance. WILLIAM A, COFFIN 


THE ITALIAN VINANCIAL CRISIS. 
Rome, July 13, 1893. 
THe Nation which comes to-day has an arti 
cle on the ‘“ Happy-Go-Lucky Policy,” in 
which occurs a passage that curiously illus- 
trates the Italian prover, ‘*‘ Tutto il mondo 
é paese,” for it exactly fits the position here, 
only exchanging silver for Raper: 


‘*For what is the problem to be solved 
Why, the most serious that cau be set before a 
great commercial nation, except the means of 
repelling a foreign invasion. It is neither 
more nor less than the provisioy of a standard 
of value. We are to-day to aU intents and 
purposes without one. That is t. say, we have 
actually no measure by which a citizen can as- 
certain with accuracy what the debts due him, 
or the securities he holds, or the contracts he 
has made, will be worth in any other commo 
dities one month or five years hence.” 


Italy is exactly in the position that Ameri 
would be in if the unlimited silver standar 
were adopted, with this exception, that 


would know that you were to be paid in silver 


which would be worth about 50 per cent. of tl 
now accepted amount of the debt, ete., et 
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‘The 


While we should know that the value of our 
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paper money would probably be about 80 per 
cent. of the same. Our uncertainty would 
probably be better than your certainty, the de 
preciation in both cases being in consequence 
of an excess of the circulating medium, But 
what was the most curious feature of our case 
Was that, rather more than a year ago, with 
$20,000,000 more or less of silver money in the 
country, it Was impossible to force it into cir 
culation. No one would willingly accept it, 


preferring the small notes of the Government 


Sl and $2), and if by chance a trader had to | 


offer it in change, he did it with an apology, 
saying, ‘I have no notes.” If Italy had not 
had the sentimental malady which came out in 
the so-called Latin Union (as if French, Spa 
nish, Belgians, or Swiss were any more Lati 


than are the Germans or English), her silver 


would have staved in the country, and still no | 


one would have wanted it, except in the frac 
tional coin 
wanted it, for the same reason, but it was ac 


When gold was at par, no one 


cepted with readiness, which the five-frane 
piece has gever been, and, except for exporta 
tion, is nof now 

Silver, (as a representative of value, has 
never bea: able to force its wav on the Ita 
lian market; and it is not the want of it, or 
even of geld, for the uses of the country, that 
causes the present trouble, but an enormously 
ral tender 


superabundant currency which is | 








here, but, being paper, has no detinite valu 
out of the country, just as silver would not 
have if we had more of it than the world had 
need for. If the Italian loan were an internal 
loan, even the superabundance of paper money 
would not, probably, have brought on the 
present crisis, Which at the present moment 
has raised the premium on gold to 6.40 per 
cent., With a prospect of going still higher: 
for as the interest on a considerable part of 
it is payable abroad and in gold, a very small 
disturbance of the balance of trade begins a 
drain of gold out to pay that debt, and of course 


j 





the demand increases the value. Taking into | 





account the balance of imports and exports, 
Italy is about thirteen millions of pounds ster 
ling per annum in arrear; the visitors and 
foreign residents who draw their incomes from 
abroad bring in about twenty million pounds, 
so that the gold balance is always in favor of 
Italy, and the value of the investments takes up 
the balance, except what may go out as divi 
dends on shares in Italian enterprises held by 
foreigners, which is not much 

The cause of the grave crisis in Italy is, 
therefore, bad political economy. for a nation 
which receives more gold than it spends should 
grow richer and be lending instead of borrow 
ing, and its paper should be as good as gold ot 
The history of the 


> 1+ wiectc ic thes Ff +) HSnancial ; 
present crisis is that of the financial, and to a 


as Bank of England notes 


certain extent the political, economy of Italy 
since 1870, When, on the completion of Italia 


unity, the Government decid 





legal tender which had been made ob! 





by the past embarrassments of an abnormal 





ndition, a gold loan of six hu 
of frances was contracted for 
taking up the paper, which was mostly the 
issue of an association of banks. The first 


mistake of the Government was in not makin 





resumptio! specie payments obligatory 
ita certain dat a { ling the banks te it 
second mistake Was 1D 

4 w I om The bea A> t bs the } ay” ay he 
ad is i. ssu I the trovert 
ment—a mistake which has led to making the 
AUKS S teiv t arbiters of the finan 
lai position taat the ¢ vernwment has been 


S1 


controlled by the banks, instead of the banks 
by the Government. The resumption of specie 
payments has been propogued from vear to 
year, and we have always been in the . 





forzose, in spite of which, and of betl 
ders, the premium on gold was, two vears ago 
merely nominal, the amount of the paper mo 
ney being not above the daily needs of the 
country When, however, the great building 
fever broke out in Rome and other Italan 
cities, but especially in Rome and Naples, spe 
culation ran away with the business commu 
nity, and the amount of capital demanded for 


the various enterprises which were ff 


ated was 
beyond all that the banks could command 
The then Ministry (Crispi being Premier, and 
Grimaldi and Giolitti in the Treasury and Fi 


‘ 


nance) permitted the banks t VeTISsue, SO as 
to meet the demand for capital, and the Banca 
Romana went far beyond the permission of 
the Ministry even. The banks made enormous 
profits, and, for a time, so did the speculators 

and as long as the nominal value of the assets 
Was maintained all went swinuningly an 


course the end came to the increase of the va 


, 
lent their paper, and with the hait in the ex 


if Operations, due to t 


tension of the buildi 





fact that there was not population enough for 
the houses built, came the reaction and paraly 


sis, With the inevitable failure and extensive 





bankruptcy The market was flooded with the 
unsecured paper, for which no use could be 


found, and the Government, becoming at last 


alatmed at the tendenev, insisted on the banks 


bringing up the specie reserve to the legal pro 
portion of 40 per cent. of the paper, a¢ the 
same tin legalizing the extrao ry ‘ mis 
sion 

The proper course was to have mipellesd a 

mtraction of the curn vt he ami ck 
manded by the usual course of affairs; but the 
banks are too strong for the Government, and 
the fear of a general bankruptey prevented the 


latter from compellin 
their surplus paper by selling their securities, 
so that, what with the influence of the banks 
n the Deputies. and the pressure of public 


of steps being taken to relieve 


the embarrassments of the speculators, the 
Ministry could do nothing but let matters drift 
The call for gold to bring up the reserves to 


the legal point started the premium on gold, 


which has been ever since rising and menaces 
to goto 1) percent. The Banca Romana, the 

iest of the Roman institutions, has made a 
fraudulent bankruptcy, the extent of which is 


not yet known, but the probable amount of ex- 
posure is near one hundred millions, the entire 
apital of the bank being invested in property 
which cannot be sold, or mortgages which can- 
not be foreclosed for want of buyers at any 
price; and the Banca Nazionale is involved in 
the same or a similar way to double the amount 
f its capital and reserves, while the banks of 
Naples and Sicily are almost as badly off. The 
country is flooded with paper money, not of the 
Government, but of private banks, which is le- 
gal tender, though if we were to come to a pe- 
remptory solution of its value, it would be about 
where a silver currency in the United States 
would be—i. ¢., at about 50 per cent. of the no- 
minal value, the banks holding a little less, all 
told, than 40 per cent. of the amount of their 


notes in a three-quarter gold and one-quarter 
silver reserve. 

We are, therefore, in the same position the 
silverites desire the United States to put them- 
selves in, through the possession of a currency 
which would be legal tender in the country, 
but could not go abroad except at a discount 
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of about 50 per cent., simply because nobody 
wants paper money any more than he wants 
silver money, when he can get gold. The Ita- 
lian public has become imbued with the idea 
that anything which the Government recog- 
nizes as a standard of value is sufficient for 
trade and commerce; it has come to the con- 
founding of real value (or what all the world 
accepts as such) with credit, or tokens of value. 
The American public has not got so far, but 
the adoption of a silver standard would put 
the United States in the same position as Italy 
by establishing a forced currency of silver in- 
stead of that of paper which we have. If Italy, 
however, at the prices of to-day, were to de- 
clare silver its standard, it could supply the 
silver currency with a large profit and with- 
draw all the notes. But the premium on gold 
would rise from 7 per cent. to probably 40 per 
cent., for in a commercial point of view the 
present Italian paper is worth a larger per 
cent. of its nominal value than its silver cur- 
rency would be, independent of the legal ten- 
der. Italy has come to grief by allowing a 
larger issue of money to be made than the needs 
of regular commerce demanded, or than could 
be kept in normal circulation, and the substi- 
tution of silver for the paper would not make 
matters better, but rather worse. 

How things will end here, no one can foresee. 
The Government has surrendered to the banks, 
and the privilege of issuing the circulating 
medium has been confirmed to the banks for 
twenty years, with very slight restrictions in 
the conditions. As the banks will not for many 
years be able, even if affairs in Europe remain 
peaceful, to redeem their notes in gold, or 
sell the securities they have lent their money 
on, Italy will remain for that period at a dis- 
advantage in the markets of the world, by 
having a currency which cannot go abroad and 
take the place of gold, as Bank of England or 
Bank of France notes do. If a great Euro- 
pean catastrophe comes, Italy must suspend 
payments, and if a great epidemic should cut 
off the current of tourists from the peninsula 
for a year, there would be great danger of a 
smash. We had a splendid period of prosperity 
through the superabundance of paper money, 
which made everybody rich; we have the paper 
money still, but everybody has become very 
poor, trade and commerce are languishing,and 
there is great misery where there was great 
prosperity. We are an object-lesson. 

WW, d.8. 


PASQUIER’S NAPOLEONIC MEMOIRS.— 
III. 
PaRIs, July 20, 1893. 

PASQUIER passes very rapidly over the great 
military events of the Empire; he says little 
about the battle of Essling, the victory at 
Wagram. After this campaign Napoleon re- 
solved to be divorced from Josephine, notwith- 
standing his great affection for her. Pasquier 
tells us that there was a superstitious instinct 
in this attachment: Napoleon believed that 
Josephine had something to do with his good 
fortune, what he called his “star.” Pasquier 
was at Fontainebleau when Fouché took upon 
himself to announce Napoleon’s decision to Jo- 
sephine, and to obtain her consent. He was 
also a witness of a last soirée in which Jose- 
phine did the honors of the court. 


‘It was the day before the official dissolu- 
tion of her marriage. There was a great 
throng. A supper was served, as usual, on a 
number of small tables. Josephine sat in the 
middle, and the men went round her, waiting 
for that graceful nod of the head which she 
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used to make to the persons she knew. I re- 
mained a few minutes at a short distance from 
her, and I could not help being struck with the 
perfection of her attitude before all those peo- 
ple who still surrounded her with homages, 
and who knew that it was the last time—that, 
in an hour, she would descend from the throne 
and leave the palace which she would never re- 
enter. Only women can surmount the difficul- 
ties of such a situation, but I doubt if a second 
one could have been found to do it with such 
perfect grace and measure. Napoleon’s coun- 
tenance was as good as that of his victim.” 

Pasquier was appointed Councillor of State 
on the 7th of February, 1810, In that capacity 
he took part in all the ceremonies of the mar- 
riage of Napoleon with the Archduchess Ma- 
rie Louise, 

‘*Accustomed to all the favors of fortune, 
Napoleon would have liked the Princess whom 
fortune brought to him to join to the advan- 
tages of her high birth those of an exterior at 
least agreeable. He mistrusted the representa- 
tions which had been made to him on this 
score, even the portraits which had been sent 
tohim. I have it from M. de Laborde, who 
accompanied the Prince of Neuchatel to Vien- 
na, and who returned a little before the arrival 
of the Empress, that he was subjected to a 
rather detailed interrogatory by Napoleon. 
This was hisrésumé: ‘Sire, save the first look, 
you will be a contented husband.’ This ré- 
sumé was exact: the worst thing about Marie 
Louise was her face.” 

Thirteen Cardinals refused to take their 
places at the ceremony of the Emperor’s mar- 
riage. Napoleon was much offended by their 
absence, which seemed a sort of protestation 
against his new alliance and an accusation of 
illegality. The Cardinals were arrested, exiled 
to various cities, and forbidden to wear the ex- 
ternal marks of their dignity. Napoleon’s con- 
flict with Pope Pius VII., whom he kept prison- 
er, and the union of the Roman States to the 
French Empire, were the true reason of the at- 
titude of the Cardinals; it must be said, how- 
ever, that the Pope found means to send to the 
metropolitan chapter at Florence a brief in 
which, among his grievances against the Em- 
peror, he spoke of the annulment of Napoleon's 
first marriage by the officialité of Paris, and 
declared this act irregular. ‘It was difficult,” 
says Pasquier, ‘‘for a mind assuspicious as Na- 
poleon’s not to see in such an allegation a pre- 
meditated intention to contest some day the legi- 
timacy of his children and consequently their 
right to the crown.” 

Pasquier was a very laborious Councillor of 
State, and, under Napoleon, the Council of 
State had much to do. It prepared all the 
laws and the minute Regulations explanatory 
of the new laws. Napoleon appreciated his 
services, without showing him any special fa- 
vor, and Pasquier felt much surprise when, be- 
ing one day at Fontainebleau, walking in the 
great gallery and waiting for the passing of 
the Emperor, who was going to mass, M. de 
Semonville whispered in his ear, ‘‘ You are 
Prefect of Police.” ‘‘For the first moment I 
only laughed; then I was seized with trembling, 
thinking that, after all, the thing was not im- 
possible. A moment afterwards, M. de Cam- 
bacérés, approaching behind the Emperor, told 
me that, after the mass, I should be called into 
the Emperor’s Cabinet and should have to take 
the oath as Prefect of Police.” Pasquier strug- 
gled for an instant, and said to Cambacérés 
that he could not accept functions for which 
he felt himself unfit and which did not suit 
him, Cambacérés made him understand that 
it was very dangerous to go against the Em- 
peror’s wish. Pasquier entered the Emperor’s 
room still undecided. ‘‘I represented to him 
that, being a stranger to all the men and the 
intrigues of the Revolution, I was very unfit for 
functions which required a profound knowledge 
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of these antecedents.” The Emperor replied 
that all that part of the work would remain in 
the department of the Duke of Rovigo; what 
he wished of Pasquier was to reéstablish the 
Prefecture of Police as a magistracy, such 
as existed under Sartine and Lenoir. ‘* You 
have been a magistrate, and I have chosen 
you as such.” ‘It was difficult,” says Pas- 
quier, ‘to resist such words, spoken by such 
a man, and an hour afterwards I took the 
oath.” 

The Duke of Rovigo was Minister of Police 
and Pasquier Prefect of Police; notwithstand- 
ing what Napoleon had said and wished, it was 
difficult always to draw the line between their 
attributions. There was something in the very 
word police, especially under an absolute gov- 
ernment, which naturally alarmed Pasquier’s 
friends. ‘I could not,” he says, ‘‘conceal from 
myself the fact that old society ties would be 
sundered. Friends whose sentiments and opi- 
nions I had shared would not forgive my enter- 
ing so intimately into an order of things which 
they had not completely accepted.” Pasquier 
felt no drawing towards the Duke of Rovigo; 
he had never exchanged words with him before 
they dined together for the first time at the 
Duke of Bassano’s. When he entered upon his 
new duties, he ascertained that the worst ele- 
ments left by the Revolution had already been 
driven out; there were exceptions, however. 
One of the men of the Prefecture, who had 
played a very bad part during the Terror, was 
in direct relations with Napoleon, through Con- 
stant, the first valet of Napoleon. This man 
sent a bulletin every day to the Tuileries. 
“*T could not flatter myself that the Emperor 
would renounce his habitual methods.” 

The quarrel between the Pope and Napoleon 
continued for several years. There was a great 
agitation in the Paris chapter against Cardinal 
Maury. At the beginning of 1811, Napoleon 
ordered the arrest of one of the vicar-generals 
of the diocese of Paris. This vicar, M. d’ Astros, 
had among his relations M. Portalis (one of the 
framers of the Code Civil or Code Napoléon). 
Pasquier gives us a lengthy account of a scene 
which took place at the Council of State on 
the occasion of a communication which M. 
d’Astros had made to the Pope, who was at 
Savona. Asking first if M. Portalis was there, 
the Emperor said to him at once, in the rudest 
manner: ‘‘How do you dare show yourself 
here after the treason of which you are guilty” 
Then, describing this treason, which consisted 
in having favored a rebellious correspondence 
with the Pope, with a foreign Prince, he de- 
clared that ‘‘no worse perfidy had ever been 
seen; that in all his lifetime he never had 
known one which had more revolted him, and 
that this perfidy came from a man who had 
his particular confidence. Words failed him to 
express his indignation.” 

‘* What I say in ten lines,” says Pasquier, 
‘was the theme of a philippic which lasted 
more than a quarter of an hour. As he went 
on, the sound of his voice, his gestures, his 
physiognomy assumed a more frightful cha- 
racter, and when he had ended everybody was 
dumfounded with fear and stupefaction. M. 
Portalis could only stammer a few words and 
express the conviction that he had not failed 
in his duties in not betraying a relation, a 
friend of his childhood, whom be had tried to 
stop in the dangerous path on which he had 
entered.” 

Pasquier, to his credit be it said, had the 
courage to speak and to complete the defence 
of Portalis. Napoleon, however, was so excit- 
ed that he ordered Portalis out of the Council: 
‘* Begone, sir, and never let mesee you again !” 
Napoleon immediately became calmer. He show- 
ed no irritation towards Pasquier. Portalis 
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was exiled to Aix-en-Provence 
afterwards, at the Emperor's levee, everybody 
was looking at Pasquier when Napoleon ap 
proached him. ‘‘I am afraid, Mr. Prefect of 
Police, you have not a very just idea of the 
duties of a Councillor of State. In this, as in 
everything, I believe that one runs very little 
risk of making an error when he follows the 
voice of his conscience.” That was all; the 
Emperor passed on without adding a syllable, 
and never again alluded to the subject. Three 
years afterwards, when Count Molé, Minister 
of Justice, placed before Napoleon the nomina- 
tion of Portalis as first President of the Court 
of Angers, Napoleon made no objection and 
signed without saying a word. The exile of 
M. Portalis was followed by numerous arrests of 
priests. Two cardinals were imprisoned at 
Vincennes. ‘‘One can say with reason that a 
real terror hung at that time over the clergy 
of France.” 

Pasquier enters into minute details as to the 
administration of the police during this period 
and the various reforms he effected. At the 
present day we cannot take much interest in 
all he has to say on the interior administra- 
tion of the Prefecture of Police, the reorganiza- 
tion of the firemen of Paris, the policing of 
the markets, the relations of the Prefect with 
the Police Commissioners, the gambling-houses, 
etc. Pasquier is as profuse as Count Chaptal 
when he speaks of his special duties and occu- 
pations; but we prefer to hear what they both 
have to say about Napoleon. 

The King of Rome was born on the 20th of 
March, 1811. All the court had been sum- 
moned to the Tuileries; the accouchement was 
very long and difficult. Dubois, the famous 
surgeon, had not concealed the danger from Na- 
poleon. and had told him that there were cases 
where the surgeon must sacrifice the mother or 
the child, in order to save one or other. ‘ Be- 
have, sir,” said Napoleon to Dubois, ‘‘ as if you 
had to deal with the wife of a peasant.” Pas- 
quier tells us that Napoleon probably never had 
a happier day in his life than this 20th of 
March. His countenance was radiant. He 
himself brought the child into the room where 
the most important personages of his Court and 
of his Government were assembled. ‘‘ The fa- 
ther had evidently replaced the Emperor. Why 
did this triumph of nature not last longer!” 
It seems to me that there is a little naiveté in 
this exclamation: the Emperor had as much to 
do as the father in the exhibition of the child. 
Napoleon now thought himself master of the 
future as much as he was of the present. The 
speech which he pronounced on the day of the 
baptism deserves to be noted: ‘‘ He never pro- 
nounced a prouder speech, his most audacious 
encroachments were never more bluntly avow- 
ed. The annexation to the Empire of the States 
of the Pope, of Holland, of the Hanseatic pro- 
vinces, of the Valais, were represented as ne- 
cessary consequences of his policy.” Speaking 
of the Pope, Napoleon said: ‘‘I have given to 
the Popes palaces in Rome and in Paris. If 
they have at heart the interests of Christiani- 
ty, they will often sojourn in the centre of its 
affairs. Saint Peter preferred Rome even to 
the Holy Land.” He announced the future de- 
feat of England: ‘* A coup de tonnerre [he was 
very fond of this expression] will soon put an 
end to affairs in the Peninsula; it will avenge 
Europe and Asia and put an end to the second 
Punic War.” 

The first volume of Pasquier ends at this mo- 
ment, which was the climax of Napoleon's 
power. It will soon be followed by the others, 
in which we shall see the downfall of the Em 
pire and its consequences. 


A few days | 
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Correspondence. 
OUR CONSUL AT CHRISTIANIA 
To THE Epitor oF THE Nation 

Sir: Mr. Gade, for twenty-four vears United 
States Consul at Christiania, Norway, has re- 
cently, without having received ofticial notice 
of any sort, learned from a chance newspaper 
paragraph of the appointment of his successor 
a person from Dakota 

Himself a Norwegian, with an American 
wife and children educated in America, Mr 
Gade has been peculiarly well fitted to assist 
and entertain Americans travelling in Norway 
During a term of service which would, under 
any Government but our own, be in itself con 
sidered the strongest witness in his favor, he 
has not been content with fulfilling conscien 
tiously the duties of his office. His beautiful 
country-seat, a few miles outside of Christiania 
has been the scene of a lavish and devoted hos 
pitality, extended to Americans of every ck 
gree on the simple ground of their nationality 
After four and twenty years of such loving 
service, this faithful officer of the United States 
has the door of his consulate shut upon him 
without a word of explanation, excuse, or 
thanks. 

Fortunately the nomination of his successor 
cannot be confirmed for more than a fortnight, 
and there is still time for reconsideration on 
the part of the Department of State. Will not 
those journals which have been the faithful 
upholders of Mr. Cleveland in his efforts at 
civil-service reform help in bringing to his at 
tention this flagrant violation of its principles 

L. Wi a 


\ MEASURE WITH A HOLE IN IT 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION 

Sir : While we are all waiting, as well as we 
can, until Congress shall say to the world in 
plain words that the people of the United 
States will continue to measure values and pay 
debts in money as good as that of other great 
civilized nations, We might as well amuse ow 
selves by telling stories. To begin it, I send 
you a very short story about a milkman 

Our milkman at ** The Farms” has for 








years done a good business sel 
dred or more families. Some time ago one of 
his boys punched a hole in bis quart measure 





and because he thought it would cost too muel 
to have it mended by a regular tinman, he 
another boy patch itup. When he got to my 
house this morning, he found his measure had 
aholeinit again. He wasin an aw st 

of mind. He said he could not sell anv milk 
without a measure. If he gave too little, pm 


ple would not buy, and if he gave to 
Besides, if he had to hag 


should lose monev 


i 


le over the quantity with every custom 
this hot weather. the milk would spoil bef 
he could sell it 

1 told him he ought not to have been so foo] 
ish as to keep a br 
pitied the poor man, for he 


ken measur But I really 





and honest, so I said. to comfort him, ** Well 
your cows are not dead, nor your customers 
either: so if you can get a good quart 1 rr 
before to-morrow, there will be little han 

done, except to the poor sick children who can 
not wait a day for their milk E. W.H 


Tre Farms, July $1, 1893 
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SLEMERING'S WASHINGTON 


To THE Eprror oF Tue Nation 
Sir: The headline that s offends Dr. | 


is not mine, nor have | used t ‘ is att 


that the expression ‘incongruous 


not imply a want of harmony in the des 


the monument, but refers t ts iIncongruits 


| with the aspect and architectu: f the 


building 


A word as to the origin of the pr 


pression that one statue was suggested by 


| other. At the public meeting held in the May 








| office, to consider the question of site, a g 
man speaking for the Society of the Cincinnat 
volunteered the information that the Was 
ington Monument had been desig i *e 
that to Frederick. Precisely what mear 
may have attached to tl word aft 
ne but hiowelf can sav, but tl pres 
left upon his audience may fairly be 
In the same nnection | referred 
lar height of the two monuments | fore 
mation Was accepted as tl frank avowal 
& sincere, straightforward, and 1 lest mar 
such as evervikaaly who knew Prof. S 
knew him tobe. It would have seer irat! 
an overstrained scrupulositv had w th 
known that there s nothing in the Was 
ton Monument that resembles tl ther" <a 
“the cocked hat worn by Was! 
Froderick in t! san WAY 
But unfortunately t i 
to recall, to persons ‘ } 
lerick tla ibs \ 
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I at once identified the place so mysteriously 
described as one very vivid in my memory of 
my wanderings in France many years ago, 
and a glance into the article and its pictures 
establishes this locality as without doubt the 
city of Le Puy in the Auvergne. The wonder 
is that a place made so famous by its colossal 
bronze statue of the Virgin, which ranks in 
size with the Bavaria in Munich and the 
Liberty of New York, the authors should have 
thought so unfamiliar to travellers. Its at- 
tractiveness is not at all exaggerated by the 
article in question; and inasmuch as the au- 
thors seem to challenge a guess at their unique 
problem, it can hardly be considered a breach 
of privacy to reveal to the public where this 
rare goal is to be found.—Yours very truly, 

FRANK SEWALL. 

CoveNTRY HALL, YORK VILLAGE, MAINE. 





Notes. 


Anson D. F. RanpoLtpu & Co. have nearly 
ready ‘Shakspere’s Female Characters,’ by 
Helen Faucit (Lady Martin); ‘ Across France 
in a Caravan,’ by John Wallace, with fifty 
illustrations; ‘Where We Went Gipsying across 
the Sea,’ by Wm. Bement Lent, in two vol- 
umes; ‘Pictured Palestine,’ by the Rev. H. 
Neill; ‘Memoranda Sacra,’ by Prof. J. R. Har- 
ris; ‘Women’s Thoughts, from Famous Wo- 
men,’ and ‘Men’s Thoughts, from American 
Statesmen.’ 

D. Appleton & Co. will issue directly ‘A 
Truthful Woman in Southern California,’ by 
Miss Kate Sanborn, and ‘From the Five 
Rivers,’ pictures of life in India by Mrs. F. A. 
Steel. 

Among new editions on our table is ‘A 
Catholic Dictionary: Containing some account 
of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, 
Councils, and Religious Orders of the Catholic 
Church’ (New York: Benziger Bros.). This is 
an English work, first published in 1883, and 
now revised and enlarged with American col- 
laboration. It could not well escape being 
both apologetic and polerhical, and Protestants 
may consult it profitably for its latter-day 
reading of such historical topics as indulgences, 
Inquisition, the Reformation, etc., as well as 
for its definitions and expositions. 

Busbey’s biennial ‘ Biographical Directory of 
the Railway Officials of America’ is issued for 
the present ycar by the (Chicago) Railway Age 
and Northwestern Railroader. Itis a strictly 
professional account of railway service in the 
most condensed form; or, if it now and again 
deviates a little from this purpose, as when it 
tells where such an official was educated, who 
his parents were, or whom he married, this only 
gives the stamp of authenticity to the data as 
having been furnished and revised by the sub- 
ject of them. The well-printed volume con- 
sists of upwards of 400 pages octavo, and re- 
cords the careers of some 4,000 individuals, all 
living at the time of going to press. 

Another well-executed work is the ‘ United 
States Official Hotel Directory,’ ‘‘for the use 
of commercial travellers, tourists, merchants, 
and the hotel fraternity” (New York: Hotel Red 
Book and Directory Co.). The arrangement is 
alphabetical by States, with information as to 
local population, accessibility by railway, sum- 
mer and winter resorts, grade of hotel, price 
of board, ete. Reference by numbers is made 





to a very useful list of railroads and water 
routes, with their terminal points, in this coun- 
try and in Canada. 
lent, 


The typography is excel- 








We should count that week lost which did 
not produce a new guide to Chicago. Mr. John 
J. Flinn has subjected his ‘ Standard Guide’ to 
a thorough overhauling, though it is only in its 
third year. In that period, he says, ‘our 
population has grown from 1,098,576 to over 
1,500,000,” with corresponding extension of 
buildings and sections. He now lays out ten 
daily trips in which to view the city, following 
these with chapters of general information and 
with a statistical appendix. The work has 
been entirely reset in small type, with a sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of pages. 
The illustrations have been greatly multiplied 
rather than improved. 

Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Chicago, has had the hap- 
py thought to publish ‘The Story of Chicago, 
Told in Pictures; or, From the Log Cabin to 
the World’s Fair.” The origins of the city are 
very interestingly shown by the aid of old 
prints, and photographic process prints dis- 
play very well the present features of Chica- 
go's streets and parks. The middle period, 
embracing the great fire, is rather dreary, and 
the element of beauty enters but sparingly into 
the whole series of plates. The legend of the 
panorama may be read in English, German, 
and Swedish. 

Percy Lindley’s ‘Walks in the Ardennes,’ 
though a railroad publication, is a minute and 
useful guide to this part of France and as 
readable as may be. It is interspersed with 
cuts. The new edition may be had at No. 30 
Fleet Street, London. 

Francis Seymour Stevenson’s ‘ Elistoric Per- 
sonality ’ (Macmillan) consists of judicious little 
comments on the most celebrated works of bi- 
ography, autobiography, diaries, memoirs, let- 
ters, table-talk, characters, etc. It is a charm- 
ingly printed book with a tasteful cover, and 
nice reading-matter to correspond, which no- 
body need fear will give him a headache by 
reason of the intensity of the thought. 

M. Gustave Reynier has written a book on 
‘Thomas Corneille, sa vie et son thédtre’ 
(Paris: Hachette), in which he endeavors to 
show that Thomas is unfairly overshadowed by 
Pierre, and that the public has not done the 
former full justice. M. Reynier, it is true, 
concedes that Thomas Corneille wrote very 
badly and sought immediate profit at the ex- 
pense of future glory, and in doing so the au- 
thor practically acknowledges the justice of the 
public verdict. He has made an entertain- 
ing and a useful book, to which students of 
seventeenth-century literature in France will 
be glad to refer, but he will not make any one 
become a devotee of Thomas Corneille, nor, 
spite of Nisard’s authority to back him, will he 
induce any man of taste and judgment to pre- 
fer Thomas's ‘‘ Ariane” to Racine’s ‘‘ Phédre.” 

Amblard & Meyer have brought out, in the 
** Collection Lemerre Illustrée,” Coppée’s ‘ Ri- 
vales,’ astory of selfish love on the part of a 
youthful poet, and of unselfish love on the 
part of two women. These Lemerre editions 
are excellent specimens of book-making, with 
their good paper, wide margins, and clear type. 

In La Réforme Sociale for June 16, the lead- 
ing article is a review, by the Comte de Bize- 
mont, of a book entitled ‘Les Grandes Com- 
pagnies de Commerce,’ by M. Pierre Bonnas- 
sieux (Plon, 1892). Twenty-five years ago 
great chartered companies as a means of de- 
veloping colonies were looked upon as an 
obsolete idea, worthy only of the mercantile 
theories of the last century. Since then we 
have witnessed a remarkable change. An in- 
ternational association of this kind founded 
the Congo Free State, now a purely Belgian 
concern; and Great Britain, Germany, and 








Portugal have followed in the same path. In 
France, though no such companies have yet been 
chartered, their advisability has been actively 
discussed, for no other Power owns so much 
totally undeveloped tropical land, and French 
private capital is cautious and unenterprising. 
The Académie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques having offered prizes for the best works 
on the question, M. Bonnassieux was one of the 
winners. He describes and discusses the great 
chartered companies of the past, French and 
foreign, and his conclusion, as well as that of 
his reviewer, is in favor of creating new ones, 
though, like Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, he regards 
them as only pioneers which in course of time 
will outlive their usefulness. The success or 
failure of this revived method of opening up 
undeveloped territories is a problem of great 
economic interest. While it is still too early to 
judge the work of the commercial companies 
founded in the last ten years, on the whole, the 
result so far is not encouraging. 

The number for June 15 of the Revue Interna- 
tionale de ( Enseignement contains an appre- 
ciative and interesting review of M. Gréard’s 
entertaining book, ‘Nos Adieux a la vieille 
Sorbonne’ (Paris: Hachette). The famous old 
school of theology, which eclipsedso long the 
regular Faculty of Theology, has its story told 
sympathetically by M. Gréard, who has aimed 
mainly at a faithful portrayal of the spirit and 
life of the College from its foundation in the 
reign of St. Louis down to the present day. 
Very many students will besurprised to learn 
that there was much liberality of spirit in the 
institution, even in the days of Pascal, of 
Montesquieu, of Voltaire, of Rousseau. If they 
have not the time to read M. Gréard’s book, 
they will get a succinct analysis of it, and, con- 
sequently, a condensed history of the Sorbonne, 
in M. Achille Luchaire’s review. 

One often experiences the discomfort of a 
conflict between his sympathies and his princi- 
ples when he passes some pitiable specimen of 
the begging fraternity on the street. This is 
largely because any individual beggar is a 
mystery representing possibilities of suffering. 
If one knew the facts in the case, sympathy 
would probably be less spontaneous, but few 
have ever attempted a systematic study of the 
beggar type. There is, however, a new book 
just announced from Paris by M. Louis Pau- 
lian, with the title ‘Paris qui mendie,’ one 
chapter of which is published in the Revue 
Bleue of July 15, Judging from this chapter, 
the book must contain material fresh even to 
those interested in social studies. It reminds 
one of Montagu Williams's books, and espe- 
cially of what he says in ‘Round London’ on 
‘*Griddlers, or street singers.’”’ M. Paulian has 
evidently made a careful investigation into 
the methods of Paris beggars, and the stories 
with which he enlivens his descriptions are 
diverting. 

The French Syndicat pour la Protection de la 
Propri¢t‘ Littéraire et Artistique presented, at 
the Authors’ Congress lately held in Chicago, 
a Note on the International Copyright Act of 
March 3, 1891 The Syndicate’s object is to 
point out, on behalf of French authors and 
artists, the imperfections and shortcomings of 
the act, with a view to their being remedied at 
a future meeting of Congress. The provisions 
which bear most harshly upon foreign authors 
and artists are those which require simultane- 
ous publication in the two countries, and re- 
production or remanufacture of the book or 
other work in the United States, as an essential 
condition of protection. The Note asks that 
the former provision be so amended as to allow 
authors or artists to make the necessary regis- 
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tration and deposits with United States consuls 
abroad instead of at Washington, and that a 
year be granted for this purpose. With regard 
to the second, the Note recommends that the 
provision be abrogated as of no practical bene- 
fit to American firms, and as being a serious 
inconvenience and needless expense not to for- 
eign authors alone, but to the American pub- 
lic, which, in the end, has to bear the increased 
cost entailed by reproduction in this country. 

The seventh number in the series of mono- 
graphs entitled ‘‘ North American Fauna,” 
published by the Department of Agriculture, 
relates to the Death Valley Expedition. The 
first or narrative portion is yet to appear, but 
Part II. was issued on May 31. It consists of 
reports on the birds, reptiles, and batrachians, 
fishes, insects, and mollusks of the interesting 
region in question, as well as on the desert 
trees and shrubs and desert cactuses and yuc 
cas—these last being by the director of the ex- 
pedition, Dr. C. Hart Merriam. The volume 
closes with a list, by T. S. Palmer, of localities 
visited by the expedition, with altitudes and 
descriptive notes. There are fifteen plates, 
mostly botanical, and a folded map of the route 
of the expedition. 

Two reprints from the Bulletin of the United 
States Fish Commission for 1893 are Prof. S. A. 
Forbes’s preliminary report on the Aquatic In 
vertebrate Fauna of the Yellowstone National 
Park and of the Flathead Region of Montana, 
and Bashford Dean’s report on the European 
Methods of Oyster-Culture. Both pamphlets 
are illustrated, the latter profusely from pho 
tographs, showing Italian, Dutch, Belgian, and 
English modes of cultivating the oyster. 

The salt and gypsum industries of New York 
form the subject of the Bulletin of the New 
York State Museum for April, 1893. The text 
has been prepared mainly by the Assistant 
State Geologist, Frederick J. H. Merrill, with 
the aid of F. E. Englehardt for the local sec- 
tion on salt and of William C. Clarke for that 
on gypsum. A colored map shows the exten 
sive tract embraced by these industries, and 
there are numerous photographic illustrations, 
geologic sections, etc. 

A correspondent in Baltimore writes to us as 
‘*In a book destined to be so widely 
read by foreigners as Baedeker’s ‘United 
States,’ it seems worth while to point out all 
defects. Prof. McMaster, in the introductory 
historical sketch, gives Greene the credit of 
winning the battle at the Cowpens. This, of 
course, was won by Morgan.” 

Not long ago we commented on a prize trans 
lation of Tennyson’s ‘‘Silent Voices” into Ita 
lian by the veteran Antonio Ghislanzoni, au- 
thor, among divers other literary productions, 
of the libretto of Verdi's ‘* Aida,” in which he 
had the archeological assistance of Mariette 
Bey. His own is now among the silent voices, 
for the Italian press announces his death on 
the night of July 15-16, in or hard upon his 
seventieth year. 


follows : 


—Fiction, as might be expected, plays a pro- 
minent part in the August magazines. Scrib- 
ner’s, indeed, devotes itself entirely to the task 
of amusing the nomadic summer populace by 
such means, dropping for the nonce all mat- 
ters in which serious information is of the first 
importance—unless we may except Julian 
Ralph’s ‘‘ catchy” account of the life of the 
newspaper correspondent, on whose exalted 
station in the modern world of society and 
politics he lays much stress. This profu- 
sion of stories, however, gives the contempla- 
tive reader something more than amusement 
when he reflects that they represent the kinds 
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and grades of prose fiction which are supposed 
to meet most surely the midsummer approval 
of a well-bred but much-bored constituency 
The method of Howells and James, it is signifi 
cant, is conspicuous by its absence, and the 
subject of the half-a-dozen stories here pre 
sented is in each case foreign, unusual, or 
quaint. A fretful American woman in Florence 
is aghast at the unending toil and utter penury 
of a family of Italian artisans, charmed at the 
quaintness of speech which she finds in their 
every-day language, and deeply moved by 
their willing self-sacrifice. A gambler and a 
variety actress, each masquerading in the hope 
of making a rich match and leading a new life, 
fail tragically in their purposes. A dear old 
granny at the poor-farm, her pocket filled by 
an unexpected legacy, steals away to the Cen 
tennial, and tastes cosmopolitan delights which 
Fanati 
meets fanatic in a remote country district 
when war wrought enthusiasts to their high 
est. On a sinking ship the rich maiden confess 
es, unasked, the love she bears her penniless 


she had all her life vainly longed for 


lover. Evidently romanticism, in forms bow 
ever widely diverse, still holds the field, and 
the “truthful” study of the real world about 
us cannot yet be relied on for amusement it 


dog-days 


In Harper's, on the other hand, the trend 
of fiction seems at first slightly less towards 
studies in out-of-the-way corners of the world 
and of life, as a means of amusement, and more 
towards the common ground of familiar expe 
rience. A young man about to topple over 
into indolence and vice is brought back to 
strenuousness by the very forces that migt 
have fed his laxity: ina florist’s shop the ram 
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bling conversation of chance purchasers builds 
up a little plot in which love and death and an 
afternoon tea are not unnaturally commingled; 
and two young artists fall in love with perfect 
ease and with no hint of high tragedy past o1 
to follow. But even here the contrary influ 
ence is plainly visible. The gentleman's sor 
loves the prize-fighter’s daughter; the Philistine 
business man is really a hero; witcheraft and 
vulgar superstition play their horrid parts; and 
the snobbish wife, who, in serio-comic fast 
ion, despises her husband's peasant mother, is 
thwarted by heaven-sent means. On the whole, 
one cannot escape from the conclusion that we 
are asa people adjudged by the magazine ed 
tors not yet ripe, at least in summer-time, f 
the realism by virtue of which we look serious 
ly and without extravagance at the world that, 
commonplace or extraordinary, falls fully witl 
in the limits of our human and national expe 
rience. The more serious articles in the nur 
ber are all of interest, especially that whicl 
recommends to the attention of the Society for 
Psychical Research the Cock Lane ghost of 17 
about the fraudulence of whose proceedings 
Dr. Johnson was so vehement; and Mr. Platt’s 
notes on Italian Renaissance gardens, which he 
thinks may prove useful models in certain ] 


tions of our country 


The August -f/antic does not tempt the 
languor of its summer readers by an excess of 
fiction. On the contrary, its somewhat i 
fashioned solidity of contents is perhaps more 
than ordinarily apparent. Senator Dawes 
scribes the flippant htness with which the 
grave situation of the winter of 1860-1 was re 
garded at Washington: the study of Petrarch’s 
correspondence is continued; and other arti 
cles deal with the religious and philosophical 
teachings of the Upanishads—which, the au 


thor thinks, lie in the highest planes of thought 
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which the human mind has ever reached—and 
with the lives of Miss Clough, first prim 


itt 


of Newnham College, and Jonathan Bel 





Governor of Massachusetts from 1730 to 1741 
Most worthy of discussion, however, is Prof 
Shaler’s statement of the relations between 
academic and technical instruction, and his 
proposition that isolated technological institu 
tions run great risks of extinction and would 
do well to seek shelter under the wings of ex 
isting universities. It might be argued, on the 
contrary, that the rapid growth of scientif 

education does not forbid the surmise that fifty 


Vears hence some he may write patronizing! y 
ht 


of the advantages colleges might obtain by 
putting themselves under the protection of 
technical schools. Even now what might not 
one of our typical colleges, with its wandering 
bands of athletes and minstrels, with clal 


and social life in the ascendencv, gain bv ass 
clation with a larye engineering school, where 


nstant industry and almost exclusive dev 








tion to routine work are the sole measure of 
a student's success And how might not many 
in introspective and dilettante young collegian 
of today protit by the proxi f a thousand 
earnest voung fellows, alresg rappling witl 
the difficulties and duties of their unpedanti 
professions 
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f for August ind is f “ bv a 
tion,of a dozer tters to] tt . 
writte { va . s } «and the 
} rat } te } ~ ‘ . ~on ely 
be imagined, and they bear witness again to 
his wonderful power of adapting himself to tl 
point ey \ f anv 1 ler t are who 
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thre famine-stricken Provinces { Russia, 
which chills the blood with its evidently vera- 

us details of heartrending scenes of destitu 
t lisease, and deatl In another thought- 


letter from Japan, Mr. La Farge describes 
the majestic statue of Buddha at Kamakura, 


and Mr. Fenollosa gives a more than usually 


id exposition of ntemporary Japanese 
art, with illustrations from notable paintings 
and pieces of carving at the World's Fair. 
(nother article is devoted to the etchings of 
Anders Zorn. The most interesting—on other 
than artistic grounds—of those reproduced is 


that of Renan, done in the great man’s owu 
study not long before his death, and note- 
vorthy as making him appear the thorough 


Every word of M/élusine for May-June is 


lefatigable pen of the editor, M. 
His chief article, on ‘‘ Le Grand 


Henri Gaid 
Diable d' Argent, patron de la Finance,” re- 
peats a service he has recently rendered by 
tracking one of the colored broadsides sold 
by colporteurs among the common people of 
France to its origin in the middle ages or in 


classical or pre-classical antiquity. The one 


bearing the above title is, M. Gaidoz thinks, 
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probably the last of its kind, the illustrated 
newspaper having undermined the business; 
but he was able to procure it of the manu- 
facturers, the Maison Pellerin at Epinal. It 
represents a winged and horned devil with a 
flowing cloak, mounted upon a sort of altar, 
and showering money from his hands, his 
purse, and his hind parts upon types of his fa- 
vorites—the pastry-cook, the tapster, the ba- 
ker, the procureur, the courtesan. The artist 
and a vast crowd behind hold the Money Devil 
by his tail—and get nothing; whence, says M. 
Gaidoz, the expression ‘‘tirer le diable par la 
queue,” meaning ‘to be in want.’ An old 
print inthe Biblioth¢que Nationale, reproduced 
by Mélusine, shows the same allegory, with 
accompanying verses. Our modern broadside, 
too, has its verses, but they are older than the 
design, for there are references to figures which 
have been eliminated from the picture in the 
process of counterfeiting earlier designs. <A 
nearer original (pictorially speaking) is the 
Glémaric print copied from Champfleury, an 
artistic arrangement of the leading personages 
enumerated above, with the addition of the 
poet and the artist among the tail-bearers. No- 
thing is more interesting than a comparison of 
this drawing, which dates from the seventeenth 
century, with the broadside evolved from it 
say about 1850. The tailor finds a place in 
neither except in the verse of the broadside; 
well, M. Gaidoz traces him to a Chartres broad- 
side of the beginning of the present cen- 
tury as described by M. Garnier. Quite 
another and ancient design is that of the 
Money Devil, built of coins, in his stronghold, 
being aimed at by men with all sorts of weapons; 
and this is echoed in some Belgian and French 
leaden tokens of the sixteenth century. M. 
Gaidoz then transports us toa Pompeian mural 
painting, showing Mercury flitting over the 
land with purse extended, and, in brief, by 
text and pictures, connects him closely with the 
later Money Devil—the superseded pagan gods, 
he says, having been allowed by Christianity 
to exist as devils : ‘‘ for whatis more orthodox 
than the Devil ? He is as orthodox as God him- 
self.” The whole study is a very brilliant one. 


—Sectional sentiment, as well as the stamp 
of the times, can be discerned in the resolu- 
tions whereby two Southern State Universities 
have decided to admit women. The Board of 
Trustees of the University of Alabama have 
resolved that ‘‘ Young women of not less than 
eighteen years of age, of good character and 
antecedents, who are able to stand the necessa- 
ry examinations, be admitted to the Sophomore 
class or any higher class of this University, 
provided that suitable homes and protection 
have been provided for them, under such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
President in consultation with the Faculty.” 
This action has met with sugh unqualified gene- 
ral approval that the Faculty is not expected 
to make any invidious distinction on account 
of sex. Almost contemporaneously with the 
above comes an official announcement from 
Knoxville that the University of Tennessee 
‘declares its intention to admit women here- 
after, of the full age of seventeen years, to all 
benefits and privileges of this institution.” 
Women properly recommended as to character 
may enter all the departments, hold the State 
scholarships, and enjoy all other privileges 
under the same regulations as men, with the 
following exceptions: as the University has no 
suitable dormitories for women, they will not 
be allowed to live on the grounds, except in the 
families of the Faculty, but the Dean will pro- 
vide a list of approved private families where 








women can board at moderate rates. ‘‘ Sepa- 
rate homes will be found for male and female 
students.” An association of ladies in Knox- 
ville has undertaken to raise money for a wo- 
man’s building at the University, but in the 
meantime the Trustees have set apart a house 
conveniently situated for the exclusive use of 
women students, and have directed that it be 
arranged with ‘‘a parlor, study-hall, music- 
room, literary society hall, and toilet rooms.” 
Qualified women can enter the University and 
take advanced or special courses. This new 
departure of the University of Tennessee, in 
connection with the new State law of 1893, 
which provides a broad and liberal scheme of 
State scholarships, will doubtless furnish a 
healthy stimulus to female secondary education 
in Tennessee. While the new code of Missis- 
sippi authorizes the admission of women to the 
State University, it is an open secret that the 
Board of Visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia have before them the recommendation of 
a majority of the Faculty, that women be ad- 
mitted to this conservative institution of learn. 
ing. The Board, at a special meeting (July 20), 
ventured so far as to refer the vexed question 
back to the Faculty, with a request that they 
present a suitable plan ‘‘for recognizing the 
rights of women to higher education, 

in accordance with the teaching plan of their 
University.” 


—We are late in taking up vol. i. of Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford’s ‘Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson’ (Putnams), an edition which is to 
rank on the shelf beside the Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, and Jay published by the 
same firm, and which, from present appear- 
ances, will endure comparison with any of 
them. Mr. Ford’s sources, in addition to the 
well-used Jefferson MSS. in the Department of 
State, have been documents in the hands of Jef- 
ferson’s descendants, the Virginia archives, the 
papers of the Continental Congress, the private 
papers of Washington and other Revolutionary 
writers, the files of the French Foreign Office, 
etc., etc. Mr. Ford introduces his compilation 
with a summary view of the paradoxical fea- 
tures of Jefferson’s opinions and career, a bibli- 
ography, and a minute itinerary and chronology 
for the period covered by the present volume 
(1743-1745)—a very useful apparatus. The Au- 
tobiography of 1821 is given verbatim, and is an- 
notated ina careful and scholarly manner, with 
candid corrections of the errors in an old man’s 
recollection. Thus, Jefferson’s imagining that 
he had led off in an attempt to prohibit the 
further importation of slaves into Virginia is 
shown conclusively to have been mistaken. Mr. 
Ford also discusses anew, and again conclu- 
sively, the question whether the Declaration of 
Independence was actually subscribed on July 
4oron any one day. The ‘Ana’ follows the 
Autobiography, and then we have the Cor- 
respondence, beginning with the youthful let- 
ters of 1760, and interspersed chronologically 
with Jefferson’s essays, political resolutions and 
addresses, reports, declarations, legal argu- 
ments, and even advertisements, with inge- 
nious presentation of rough drafts. There is 
not much else to remark on this stage of the 
work, but we may quote the sentiment of John 
Adams regarding the election of Senators 
(p. 277): “That he thought our Senate as well 
constituted as it could have been, being chosen 
by the legislatures, for if these could not sup- 
port them, he did not know what could do 
it; that perhaps it might have been as well 
for them to be chosen by the States at large, 
as that would insure a choice of distinguished 
men, since none but such could be known toa 





whole people.” But how could Adams have 
foreseen that ‘‘ choice ” would in the end be de- 
nied to the ‘‘ whole people” except as Hobson's 
choice or a choice between evils—nomination 
and selection having been completely taken 
away from the electors by interested parti- 
sanship ? 


GEN. ANTHONY WAYNE.—II. 


Major-General Wayne and the Pennsylvania 
Line in the Continental Army. By Charles 
J. Stillé, President of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 1893. 

Ir seems to Dr. Stillé that something like 

mildew has fallen on the names of once illus- 

trious Pennsylvanians who bore a leading part 
in the formative periods of our pre-Revolu- 
tionary and Revolutionary history. In an ear- 
lier volume, reviewed in these columns, he 
sought to recover for John Dickinson’s civil 
fame the heritage of which it had been de- 
frauded ; and in the volume before us he seeks 
to recapitulate a ‘‘ lost,” or at least a ‘‘ neglect- 
ed, chapter” in the military history of the 
country, for the sake of doing something like 

adequate justice to ‘‘the achievements of a 

most distinguished soldier of Pennsylvania.” 

So far from reproaching the author with too 

much zeal in the discharge of his pious office, 

we can only wish that he had been still more 
industrious in scraping lichen from the tomb- 
stone of a neglected but unforgotten worthy. 

Dr. Stillé sees plainly enough why it was 
that the ‘‘sudden making of splendid names” 
was arrested in Pennsylvania at the dawn of 
American Independence. ‘‘It should never be 
forgotten,” he says, ‘‘that during the Revolu- 
tionary war the struggle [in Pennsylvania] was 
not merely between the rulers of Pennsylvania 
and the open enemy, the British Army, but 
also between them and the fierce opposition of 
a powerful party in their own State.” And so 
it came to pass, he adds, that ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
fought in the Revolution like a man with one 
arm tied behind his back.” Even the Declara- 
tion of Independence ‘‘ was looked upon by 
many at the time as a party triumph, and was 
followed up here, as nowhere else, by measures 
that drove from the public service many men 
of the highest character who had up to that 
time been regarded as the foremost patriots of 
the State.” Where this dissidence did not 
drive men from the public service, it threw 
their names into dim eclipse from which they 
never emerged. 

Dr. Stillé makes no concealment of the fact 
that hissympathies are with the Pennsylvanian 
cause that was conquered in the civic feud of 
that time. He thinks it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the ‘‘men of high social position 
who had belonged to the governing class under 
the old régime in Pennsylvania should give up 
their control without a fierce struggle.” They 
had their reasons for sneering at the Revolu- 
tionary Constitution of that State as ‘the 
work of the radical mob.” It was no secret at 
the time that the well-known resolution of 
May 10, 1776 (declaring that ‘“‘each one of the 
United Colonies, where no government suffi- 
cient to the exigencies of their affairs had as 
yet been established, should adopt such gov- 
ernment as would, in the opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, best conduce to the 
happiness and safety of their constituents in 
particular and of America in general”) was 
pressed in the Continental Congress by John 
Adams and his coadjutors for the express pur- 
pose of forcing the hands of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly and of making independence a civil 
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necessity. That resolution marks the water- 
shed of our Revolutionary politics. It virtual- 
ly proclaimed the déchéance of the Pennsy]- 
vania Assembly, and the ‘patriots’ of the 
State took the Congress at its word more lite- 
rally and precipitately, perhaps, than was 
either expected or desired. It was said at the 
time, with much iteration of phrase, that ‘‘the 
proprietary gentlemen” were more solicitous 
to keep the scabbards of their swords unsoiled 
than to wield their swords in a battle @ ou- 
trance for the rights of the colonies. The ‘ pro- 
prietary gentlemen” (at least those of them 
who were real patriots and not Loyalists in 
disguise) rejoined, on the other hand, that it 
was precisely because they wished to keep their 
swords sharp and bright for the impending 
fray that they were unwilling to throw away 
the scabbard of the Constitution in which their 
swords were sheathed. 

We cannot now translate these rhetorical 
metaphors into the cold historic facts which 
they were meant to subtend. The only thing 
not open to debate in the whole political situa 
tion of Pennsylvania at this crisis is the bitter 
moral which that situation points against too 
much vacillation in a time of revolution, and 
against the over-conservatism which leads on 
to revolutionary radicalism. Goethe has point- 
ed for us the same useful moral in that idyll 
of a troubled epoch in the border wars of the 
French Revolution, his‘ Hermann und Doro 
thea,’ where he says that 

“ The man who wavers in a wavering time 

Does but augment the evil which he fears, 

And wider, wider makes it spread.” 
The ‘proprietary gentlemen” sought too sedu- 
lously to restrain and moderate the rising tide 
of the popular revolt, until at last the tide, in- 
capable of control, swept away the dikes of 
the old Constitution. Whether in all this we 
should see, with John Dickinson, the civium 
ardor prava jubentium, or, with John Adams, 
the irregular but righteous overthrow of 
‘** cowardice and Toryism,” will remain matter 
of opinion among men of equal candor and in- 
telligence, according to the varying weights 
they may give to the elements involved in their 
calculus of historical probabilities. 

Aside from disputed questions of this kind, 
which have shaded the fame of others in Penn- 
sylvania, it will be cheerfully conceded by 
every candid reader that Dr. Stillé has estab- 
lished the claim of Gen. Wayne to a higher re- 
pute for military capacity than it has been 
common to ascribe to him. It is abundantly 
shown that Washington reposed confidence in 
his military insight and discretion, as well as 
in the élan with which he ‘‘ stepped among the 
first for glory,” to use one of his own favorite 
expressions. The epithet of ‘‘Mad Anthony.” 
it seems, was not attached to him till late in 
the war, and originated from the random 
and misunderstood remark of a camp-follower, 





‘subject to fits of insanity.” Dr. Stillé thinks | 


that the way in which the sobriquet adhered to 
his name ‘‘is a curious illustration of the man 
ner in which certain nicknames become fasten- 
ed upon illustrious personages.” But such 
military nicknames as the ** Iron Duke,” **Mar- 
shal Vorwirts,” ‘‘ Rough and Ready,” ** Stone- 
wall” Jackson, carry with them their own ex- 
planation. When the Indians of the North- 
west gave to Wayne the nickname of Sukach- 
qgook, ‘the Blacksnake,” they meant to point 
the secrecy and celerity of his movements and 
the tenacity with which he wound his military 
coils around his Indian foe. It is not so cer 
tain, then, it seems to us, that there was n 

thing in the psychology of Wayne which lent 
itself to such fantastic characterization. It is 


admitted by his biographer that he had his 
weaknesses. He was “constitutionally vain.’ 
He had that perfervid genius which wreaks it 
self on expression. ‘‘He was somewhat ad 
dicted,” says Graydon, * 
of Marshal Villars.” 


pundonorose as a Spanish grandee 


to the vaunting style 
He was as irascible and 
A certain 
devil-may-care insouciance and slap-dash gran 
diloquence of speech crop out in his familiar 
letters, as being native to his mental structure 
and peculiar idiom, The idiosyncrasy meets us 
everywhere, as when he writes to his wife 
from Ticonderoga that he hopes soon to lead 





on his men *‘ to death or glory”: or as when he 


writes to his brother-in-law that Ticonderoga 
‘*‘appeared to be the last part of the world that 
(vod had made.” and that his soldiers there 

“for want of other vessels.” were drinking out 
of the skulls left on the spot by Abercrombie’s 
men, and were * making tent pins of their shir 
and thigh bones”; or as when he hinted, for th 
benefit of Lieut.-Col. Sherman, that * he 
[Wayne] would put up with no man’s insults 

and so brought that gentleman to his marrow 
bones; or as when he wrote to Major Posey 
that if in a certain communication he meant 
to intimate that he (Posey) had 

Stony Point a certain ** prowess 


‘supphed” at 

which had 
been wanting in the General commanding in 
that exploit—**then I know that vou will have 
eandor enough to acknowledge it-—not to me as 
your superior officer, but to me as a private 
gentleman very tenacious of my honor, which 
honor is now pledged to meet vou on that 
ground only.” Hotspur, though much more 
fastid ous, could not have been more testy in 
speech than was Wayne 

It would be a mistake, however, to infer 
even from such expressions as these, that the 
military genius of Wayne was of a headlon 
sort, or that, as was said of the Numidian 
cavalry in ancient times, he was ‘all spur and 
When duty called, he could be of 
‘iron nerve to true occasion true.” wh ther 


no bridle.” 


that occasion called him to do or to endure. It 
would be ridiculous to find in him all the linea 
ments with which Wordsworth has portraved 
his ‘‘ Character of the Happy Warrior.” and 
we must take the liberty of thinkin 

Stillé deals in gold-leaf rather than in the beat 
en gold of the sanctuary when he savs that 
after Wayne's campaign 
no longer spoken of as * Mad Anthony. for his 
achievements made him worthy to rank as a 
strategist with Turenne or the Duke of Maz 


borough.” 


n Georgia, ** he was 


If something is due to the lovalties 
of biography, something is also due to ¢! 
spectives of history. 

We have left ourselves no space for tl 
view of Wayne's campaign against th 





But we could wish that Dr. Still nh traving 
the nexus of historic events, had dwelt more at 
length on what he apparently deems ar 

dent of the battle of Fallen Timbers, but w! 

in fact, proved to be the pivot of the w 
subsequent transaction bad with the defeated 
ndians. It is known that the battle was fought 
almost within the range of the guns a Britis! 
fort. The Indians expected that tl 
British allies would interpese for their s 

but though Maj. Campbell, the mmandet 
the fort, was loud with his pen in the way of 
protest, he was reticent with his cannon. TI 
Indians were moved to wrath at being left s 
unexpectedly in the lurch. It seemed to th 
an act of treachery, and, with a new love or 
where the old love was off, they turned to make 
the Treaty of Gr with ¢1 wart 
who, as thev sa ros t i wi 
kept his word of pr se as Well as his word of 
threat. The story is we id in Stone's * Life 


of Joseph Brant And besides, the study of 
this campaign, with a view to its pla I 
larger logic of events, would have thrown a 
clear light on what seems to Dr Stille = 
scure, Viz., whv it was that t vders in the 
American Revolution made such °'} l 
efforts to induce the Canadians t in us in tl 
revolt against the English Covernn t if 
the biographer had turned to tl resp 


ence of John Adams in 177t Work f Jot 


Adams,’ vol. ix., p. 300). he w i have found a 
lear exposition of the strategic va fa 
da in the eves of the Continental 

Under date of June I % John Ad 


writes 
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Dr. Stillé thinks it ** worth remarking that Gen 
Wayne in his off report [to Washington 
akes no mention of his wound.” It would 
em, therefore worth remarking” that he 
eferred to it three or four times in a supple 
ul report to the President of Congres 
and oft mmunicati If it was worth 
a? 7 , 
emarking that the House of Representatives 
struck out bis name from the resolution of 
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thanks voted to the army for the victory over 
the Indians, it would seem worth mentioning 
that the Senate retained his name with honor- 
able mention in the Address to the President, 
though there too an effort was made to strike 
it out. That the Chester County Committee- 
man, whose soul was vexed within him by the 
presence of slavery in Pennsylvania in 1775, 
and who wrote, when he heard in 1777 that his 
wife was intending to ‘‘ send Rachel [a domes- 
tic slave, we suppose] to the market,” that ‘‘ he 
would not have it done for one thousand 
guineas,” should have borrowed four thousand 
guineas at the end of the war in order to 
“stock his Georgia plantation with negroes,” 
belongs doubtless to the ‘‘ignorance of the 
times,” at which we must wink; but none the 
less must we deplore such a strange inconsis- 
tency in a Pennsylvania hero who might have 
learned better things from familiar association 
with his Quaker neighbors. The debt incurred 
by Wayne in ‘stocking his plantation with 
negroes” was to him the beginning of financial 
sorrows—from which he found relief only by 
abandoning the whole rice plantation which 
Georgia had given to him in testimony of her 
gratitude for deliverance from British domina- 
tion. 

Wayne was elected a member of the First 
Congress under the Constitution by a portion 
of the people of Georgia, but the election was 
unanimously vacated by Congress because of 
manifold informalities in the election and in 
the returns. Even when he was nominated by 
President Washington in 1792 as General-in- 
Chief of the Federal Army, we are told by 
Madison (the passage seems to have escaped 
the notice of Dr. Stillé) that the nomination, 
‘*it was said, went through the Senate rather 
against the bristles.” On the whole, it would 
seem that Wayne carried through life what 
the poet calls an “importunate and heavy 
load,” but he bore it with fortitude and he 
laid it off at last with the soldier’s crown of re- 
joicing. He died on the 15th of December, 
1796. 








The Meaning and the Method of Life: A 
Search for Religion in Biology. By George 
M. Gould, A.M., M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1893. 


An accord between scientific and religious 
thought must come about, when it comes, chief- 
ly by the natural, unforced development of 
each. We may hopefully strain all our ef- 
forts to find out the truth about special ques- 
tions, but here we have to do with a great his- 
torical rearrangement of ideas, in which no 
single individual can count for much, and in 
which it is very undesirable that mere indi- 
vidual characters should have any influence. 
The most that volition can hope to accomplish 
is to turn the attention of scientific thinkers to 
those subjects of science, and the attention of 
religious thinkers to those aspects of religion, 
the study of which seems likely to moderate 
their antagonistic tendencies. It would seem, 
for example, that through biological studies 
science may be led to modify the existing me- 
chanical theory of the universe, which is not 
at all requisite to its progress, but is merely the 
coloring which scientific thought acquired dur- 
ing the period beginning with Galileo and end- 
ing with Helmholtz’s great dynamical memoir, 
when mechanics and allied branches of physics 
were the chief subjects of thought, and which 
in the new period that opened with Darwin is 
already beginning to be corrected. Many bio- 
logists are pleading to-day for the admission of 
genuine spontaneity. On the other hand, it 











would seem that studies of historical criticism, 
in an age in which truth can not only no long- 
er be plugged up or stanched, but cannot be 
prevented from quickly filtering down from the 
great scholars among the clergy even to the 
most Philistine among the laity, must surely 
lead the churches to great retraction in the 
matter of infallibility. Now, these two things, 
mechanicalism and infallibilism, are the great 
obstacles to any common understanding be- 
tween religious thinking and scientific thinking. 

There is such a thing as mechanical infalli- 
bilism. Biichner’s ‘Kraft und Stoff’ affords 
an example of what we mean. Scientific 
workers do not insist on anything as absolutely 
certain. There is not a more marked charac- 
teristic of the true scientific investigator than 
his perfect readiness to entertain any question 
which there is any possibility of settling by 
experiment. Indeed, ‘‘ science” is an unfortu- 
nate designation for the department of civilized 
life that it denotes. It implies a body of know- 
ledge. But it is not half so much knowledge 
that makes the scientific man as inquiry—the 
effectual wanting to know that involves the 
acknowledgment one does not know already. 
In the days of our childhood, before the pre- 
sent jargon came in, people talked of natural 
philosophy; and philo-sophy, or wanting to 
know, much better than science, describes the 
most precious endowment of the physicist or 
naturalist. But people who have learned the 
conclusions of the natural philosophers out of 
books are very proud to be called ‘‘ scientists”; 
and a good name it is for them. They do.not 
want to know, for they are cocksure already. 
We hear them reason every day as if natural 
selection, as the exclusive agency, not only in 
the development of animal and vegetable spe- 
cies, but of everything else, were a self-evident 
truth. The discovery of the conservation of 
energy may well be considered as the greatest 
achievement of natural philosophy. Yet, after 
all, we know nothing about it except what ex 
perience teaches us; and the experiential verifi- 
cations of it, except in a few simple cases, do not 
attain any extraordinary degree of precision; 
while in regard to muscular work and brain 
activity there is little but analogy to lead us to 
think it so much as a close approximation to 
the truth. Every physical determination of a 
continuous quantity has its ‘‘ probable error ”; 
and the probable error of the equation which 
expresses the conservation of energy is large in 
comparison with those which express, for ex- 
ample, the three laws of motion. Neverthe- 
less, we often find the ‘‘scientists” treating 
the law of the conservation of energy, in its 
extremest applications, the most remote from 
anything we can measure, as something it 
would be absurd to doubt. Such an opinion, 
which on the one hand sets up certain proposi- 
tions as truth infallible and past all doubt, and 
which on the other hand leaves no possibili- 
ty for motions not produced and complete- 
ly swayed by blind mechanical force, may 
properly be termed mechanical infallibilism. 
It would seem a strange basis for any recon- 
ciliation between religion and science, being 
deeply hostile to the spirit of both. Yet it is 
upon this basis, in part at least, and by giving 
the name of God to an abstraction which it 
is not pretended has any sort of consciousness 
or exerts any sort of agency, that some of 
those who are endeavoring to bring about that 
reconciliation hope to effect it. Others, again, 
are aiming at a kind of compromise which 
would hamper science and mutilate religion, 
without at all furthering the purposes of either. 

In strong contrast to all this is the genuine 
biologist’s religion set forth by Dr. Gould in 


the book before us. To begin with, it is truly 
a religion, and no sham. Whoever believes 
anything like it must, no doubt, be filled with 
the spirit, if not of worship, yet of devo- 
tion, hearty, tender, and passionate; and for 
how many confessions can we say as much ? 
Next, whether we accept the doctrine or 
not, we cannot but grant that it does truly 
spring, by methods of thought analogous 
to those of natural philosophy, out of obser- 
vations of nature. Insisting upon the abso- 
lute distinction between living and lifeless 
things, Dr. Gould sees in the former an invisi- 
ble Life, purposeful and intelligent. This is his 
god. He names him Biologos. He is a regular 
Aryan nature-god, very wise and clever, but 
existing in nature, not the creator of matter, 
and very far from being omnipotent. 

“Every expression of Life we know shows 
process; difficulties unconquerable and difficul- 
ties conquerable, mastery by fate or ingenious 
partial conquering of fate—never a suggestion 
of omnipotence. The inference is quite clear, 
that if life were a worker in matter in all the 
past eternity, it would have been a more suc- 
cessful conqueror of it than is pathetically evi- 
dent. The most patent aim of life is to win 
itself a home in worlds of inorganic matter, 
and to obtain progressive control of purely 
physical matter and forces. The fact that the 
success is only partial in our own world, that it 
has been attended with such difficulty and such 
expense (suffering, evil, death, reproduction, 
ete.), and that not more than two or three 
worlds of our solar system can possibly allow 
life a home in them, together with the cer- 
tainty that like conditions exist everywhere 
else—all this points to the finiteness, if one may 
so speak, of God, and His struggle with ad- 
verse circumstances. But it also gives blessed 
reasons and incentives for sympathy with Him, 
and makes duty clear, unravels a thousand 
mysteries of our being here, makes religion a 
psychical as well as a biological necessity—in- 
deed, forms the ground of an indissoluble and 
necessary identity of religion and biology.” 

Dr. Gould believes in his god without one 
shade of doubt, and with a fervid joy that 
would render his book delightful reading even 
if it were not filled with interesting suggestions 
gracefully and strikingly expressed. He really 
makes his doctrine decidedly attractive, at 
least for some of our moods. Doubtless, every- 
body has, at some time, envied the condition of 
our domestic animal pets. A mother’s love is 
passionate, physiological, forced upon her. But 
a man’s love for his dog is at once disinterested 
and voluntary. Though the dog does not re- 
flect much, he does so enough fully to under- 
stand his relation to his master. Great comfort 
he takes in his master’s love; but his greatest 
delight is in the reflection that, despite the 
man’s incomparable and incomprehensible in- 
telligence (of which the dog is quite aware), he 
is yet neither omniscient nor omnipotent, so 
that he, dog, is, or may be, positively helpful 
to the man. Now, the Biologos religion makes 
of aman God’s dog. 

It is little to say that there must be some 
truth in Dr. Gould's idea if there is any truth 
in religion; for every religion worthy the 
name represents a struggle between the god 
and some dark and baleful resistance. Faults 
in the theory xre easily found. The first con- 
dition to which a hypothesis should conform is 
that it should be such that from it definite, 
verifiable predictions can be deduced. To de- 
duce definite consequences from Dr. Gould’s 
theory, it is requisite that the purpose of life 
should be formulated. Dr. Gould says this 
purpose is to conquer and govern matter. But 
is there no ulterior design? Is the barbaric 
delight in triumph all? The purpose of vitali- 
ty should be discoverable by considering 
what growth in general, or the process of vi- 





tality, accomplishes. Certainly growth is not 
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mainly an operation upon something outside; 


it is a development of the organism itself. 
Whatever be its formula, it is this that de- 
scribes the great struggle of the universe, and 
it is this that the greatest myths seek to em- 
body. But there are besides sundry other pro- 
cesses which have to be considered in any full 
philosophical study of the question. 


Annals of My Life. 1847-1856. By Charles 
Wordsworth, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of St. 
Andrews and Fellow of Winchester College 
wdited by W. Earl 
Green & Co. 1898. 


Hodgson. Longmans, 


BisHop Worpswortn’s first intention was to | 


publish his Memoirs in two volumes. Two 
would have been better than three, and one 
would have been better than two. All that is 
valuable in this volume and the ‘ Annals of 
My Early Life,’ 
have been compressed into a volume of half 
the size of this. 
tailing Dr. Wordsworth’s life as Bishop of St. 
Andrews. The present volume was ready for 
the press before his death, December 5, 1802; 
for the next another will edit bis materials, and 
perhaps more judiciously than he would him- 
self have done it. 

The volume before us offers much less to the 
general reader than the former one. 
elaborate preface, in which the adverse critics 
of the previous ‘ Annals’ are confronted with 
the conventional praises of critics who had per- 
haps kept their minds from prejudice, after the 
manner of Sydney Smith, by not reading the 
book. It also contains a lame attempt to make 
out some appreciable relation between the 
Bishop and Cardinal Newman. During the 
period from 1847 to 1856 Dr. Wordsworth was 
Warden of Trinity College at Glenalmond, 
Scotland, a new training school for Episcopa- 
lian boys, with ambition as much in excess of 
its proportions as that of the Western college of 


published a year ago, could 


Now another is promised de- 


It has an 
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3 courses. | 


NEWCOMB & HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMY. 2 courses. 
BESSEY’S BOTANY. 2 courses, 
JAMES’S PSYCHOLOGY. 2 courses. | 


SEDGWICK & WILSON’s BIOLOGY. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


LIBRARIAN. 


Assistant Librarian (male) fn large library, having a 
wide knowledge of literature, and six years’ experience 
in Hbrary work, desires position as Head Librarian. 
Terms moderate. Address LIBRARIAN, care Nation. 








CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


From the nerve-feeding princtp: t , 

Is an essential Food to the Brain and Nerves. It contains nothing i- 
rious. Formula on each label. 

For relief of brain fatigue, nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and night sweats, it is invaluable. 

For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers with s s ss 
as a curative that now many take it before great me t as p 
of mental and physical exhaustion. 

This vital nutriment supplies elements t ves, t ss 
which is often the only cause of disease 

a eee Downe mente. F Crosby Co., 
Accept no substitute . ' 


Each label has our signature. 


The 


Nation. 


which Mr. Bryce has written, whose faculty 
consisted of *‘Mrs. Jones and myself.” The 


{ charge Was not a bed of roses, Dr. W ordsworth 


institutes a comparison bet ween the Scotch and 
English boy. The Scotch boy has much less awe 
of his masters: one of them consulted the Doctor 


as to the best way of getting some good worms, 
Corporal punishment 
was administered, but the Scotch boys were 
squeamish about the exposure of their persons 
to the rod—as the English boys were not! The 
Bishop is at much pains to set forth the 


of his refusal to vote for Gladstone to re 


grounds 


present Oxford after his favoring the Roman 
Catholic College at Maynooth. He 
the beginning of the end 
of the Irish Church 


membered, was one of his Oxford pupils; one 


foresaw 
the disestablishment 
Gladst me, it will be re 


} of a remarkable set 


Quite the most valuable part of this volumx 
is its minute account of the circumstances of 
Dr. Wordsworth’s election to the 
St. Andrews. It is an extremely 
memoir for the students of ecc 


bishopric of 
serviceable 


lesiastical prac 


tices and amenities. There were seventeen 


electoral votes, including Dr. Wordsworth’s as 
a presbyter of the diocese. Eight were cast 
for bim and eight for another candidate. He 
decided the matter by voting for himself. Of 
course, he did not desire the oftice, but be had 
to be faithful to his friends, and not 


party whose success would be injurious to t 


permit a 
he 


Church to triumph 
vanity could set down the details of 


Only the most inordinate 
literary 
performance, private subscriptions, and friend 
ly approbation that we have here. The future 
Thackeray or Trollope will find in th 
and in ‘ Annals of My Early Life’ good mate 


is volume 


rial to work up into an ecclesiastical charac 


ter. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
Americans in Europe. By One of Them Tait, Sons 
& Co ; 
A Week at the Fair. Rand, McNally & $. 


A 
GRAND 
COMBINATION. 


YALE MIATURE 
FOR THE PIPE. 
A Delightful Blend of St James Par 
ish, Louisiana, Perique, Genuine Im 
ported Turkish, Extra Bright Plug Cut, 
Extra Bright Long Cut, and Marburg 
Bros.’ Celebrated Brand ‘* Pickings 


Marburg Bros. 


toma, Patt “) 


Dent & Coa.: New York: Macm ‘ $ 

i sabedl 1 Lif sptain Sir vhotear 
Burton, 2vols Appletons 

\. Countess d 








The BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


~ — - . . , - 4 , 








I j \ i x, 
~ | . 
General Literature 
Maa rs : P . te. Soh 
~ ’ s ; ; 
: ‘ pam cy } Estimates upon 
. a. . ‘ , 
4.\ } \ \ 
Austria . * ‘ ¥ 
Prop r arge, a s 
Flevat Supert 
ed i os “ 
w rates ar i ~ ‘\ . 
at Seasons 
acbers of " history, sctence, art, mu 
s et at very nixlerate terms Eminent medical 
are and skilled nurses if desired. Rest English and 


strated pamphiets sent on 


/: COAST OF MAIN 





\ weTeS OT ‘ t rt f Warren Hill, island 

siesb bx ed views all sides, embracing 

~ Ray, } ser un imiden Mta. Lawation 

i pMaNsed for sutiful views, fine trees evergreen 

ar tduous. Site easy of access. Good driving and 

« safe sailing. Steamboat connection daily Price, 

&- neluding shore lot (near by) for boating pur 
Nes Address DAVID S« 


ULI 
] South 4th Street, Philadelphia 


LIFE OF RUSKIN. 


Ry W. G. CoLLInawoop With Portraits, 
et 2 wols.. Swo, 85.00 
One of the most admirable biographies of 


| iferary ui orld 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York, 


ent time 





9O 
Educational. 


(Continued from page tii.]} 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. 
‘s SMARY L. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by ‘a. awr College. The Bryn awr entrance exa- 
minatens are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut St. 
l EST WALNUT STREET SEMI- 
nary for Young Ladies—27th year. Is provided 
for giving asuperior education in Collegiate, Eclectic, 
and Preparatory Departments; also in Music and Art. 
Mrs.  KinwnserEA KvuTz. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pusiadetphia Chestnut Hill. 

RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
=— for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
A Vi TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 23. 


RHODE ; Ist. axp, Providence. 

VY RIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes. Founded in 1784. Excellent 
home. Students from 18 States. All denominations. 
5 tage work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and 
Art. Address 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 





SoutH CARO ina, Columbia. 

OLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

A fine winter resort for girls and you ng ladies, where 
protection from inclement winters and unsurpassed 
advantages in education are secured. 

The grounds, four acres, the handsomest of any school 
in the South, make a winter garden attractive for out- 
door exercise. 

Same climate as Summerville, Aiken, or California. 

Music and Art specialties. French and German spo- 


en. 

Buildings heated by hot-water heaters. 

Appointments and agottary arrangements first-class. 
Rev. W. R. ATKINSON, D.D., President. 





TENNESSEE, Franklin 

ALL AND MOONEY’S SCHOOL 

for Boys.—Fits boys for the leading Universities. 
Discipline rigid, instruction thorough, expenses rea- 
sonable. In writing for Catalogue, mention Nation. 





RD SEMIN A} G 
ase SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
—Opens Sept. 7. Withouta rival in ts delight- 
ful emg —-. and equipment. Finest Art De- 
partment in the South. Conservatory of Music. Best 
advantages in Literature, Languages, and Elocution. 
BLANTON, Pres’t. 





VERMONT, Burlington. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—Boys’ Boarding School. Military Drill. Our 
certificate admits to most colleges. Also business course. 
Accommodates forty-five boys. Catalogues. 
H. H. Ross, A.M., Principal. 





VERMONT, Saxton’s River, near Bellows Falls. 
FEW GIRLS RECEIVED AT OUR 
house. French (the language of the family), Ger- 

man, Italian, Latin, and —_ taught. 
Rev. Prof. and Mrs. Roux. 





Virani, Lexington. 
7IRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
55th Year. State Military, Scientific, and Technical 
School. Thorough Courses in General and Applied Che- 
mistry and in Engineering. Confers degree of graduate 
in Academic Course, also degree of Bachelor of Science 
and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses. All expenses 
including clothing and incidentals, provided at rate o 
$36.50 per month, as an average for the four years, ex- 
clusive of outfit, New cadets report Sept. 1. 
Gen. Scort Surrp, Superintendent. 











_, ,, GERMANY, Berlin. 
YPYRAULEIN ANTONIE STOLLE’S 
ee American Home in Berlin for ba 
and Students. 
‘ial care of Young Ladies. 
Tighe American references. 
For circulars, address 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEAC aad BUREAU, 
Park St., Boston, Mass., 
Or, Fraiilein A. STOLLE, care Mendelsohn & Co., Bankers, 
Berlin, Germany. 


Gunwany, Echzel 
NSTITUTE LUCIU S.— BOARDING 
School for Boys. Prepares for German gymnasium 


and Universities. Beautiful location. Best of refer- 
ences, 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane, 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. Special 
studies may be a or the Harvard Course for Wo- 
men. For ‘atalogue ad dress Miss E. W. Boyd, » Principal. 








HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
Send for Catalogue. Moses TRUE Brown, M. A., Har- 
court Hall, St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 





T he N a ti ion. 
Silaculinal 


COLLEGE 

OF PHYSICIANS AND 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Winter term begins September 18, 1893. Course of 
study covers four years; for Bachelors of Arts and Sci- 
ences, three years. Preliminary examination required 
in English, Physics, Mathematics, and Latin. Fees, 
$100 ayear. Laboratory equipment for students une- 

qualled, 
For announcement and further information, address 
Dr. BAYARD HOLMES, Secretary, 
Venetian Building, Chicago, mi. 


~OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
giles. two hours from New York. Opens September 27. 
or circulars and reports 8 ply to Principals, 
+O NTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 
UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 


Academic, Law, Engineering. Opens Sept. 14. For 
Caralogue, address 
G. W. C. LEE. President. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, will open its 40th year Sept. 
18. For Catalogues, address 
Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., Prest., Claverack, N 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ “SEMINARY, 


FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar on certificate. Graduates from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art and Music. Home 
care. Miss EUNICE D, SEWALL, Prin. 

young ladies. Ten 


ASHLEY HALL auesitiel.ong? 


uate, Art, Languages. Thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal, 
Montva ale, Mass. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. erenntes wt its 
raduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell 

erst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Pott. 
(Lebigh University and Trinity College added for 
’93-94.) 23d year. JOHN CALVIN RICE, Principal 


WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. Both sexes. Regular and elective 
courses. Degrees conferred. Fits for college. Music, 
Art, Modern uages, 8 vecialties. Steam heat, electric 
light, home comioren $225.40 per year. C atalogue free. 
Year opens Sept. 4. E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 


St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Prest.. WM. VEEBECK, Supt., 
Ist Lieut. W. P. BuRNHAM, bth Infantry, U.S. A., Com- 
mandant. Apply to Superintendent for circular. 


SURGEONS, 




















Home School for 20 














. , = ; . , AURORA, 
Cayuga Lake Military Academy, 44898 
Advantages: A well-disciplined school, pee. “s need 
teachers. Location near Cornell University. Term be- 
gins Sept. 14, an Pe gy Ta cire ae address 

eS. RIGHT, B.S 4 
or yet FRED K. MCALPINE, NN a ; Principals. 








The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY. 


THE FORTY-THIRD YEAR. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 
284 Delaware Avenue, 








BUFFALO, N ~%* 


RI VERVI EW ,,, ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
58TH YEAR. prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 


ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza- 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





THE LEADING YOUNG WOMEN, 


} ST. THOMAS, 
C COLLEGE P ONTARIO. 
5 Graduating Courses. 20 Professors. 


200 Students. 60-pp. Illustrated Catalogu 
Address Princip: at AG STIN, A.M. 


QO 
2 
Z 
ac 
BS: 
2 Fo 
AS 
FOR 





CLASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Young ladies may pursue the 


graduating course, prepare for coliege, or select their 
own studies. A pleasant ae with good care. 
. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


SARAH V 
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E:ducational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL QF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The eighteenth year will open October 2, 1893. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspec tive. Principal instrue 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. % Tarbell and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Howard Walker and Mrs. 
William Stone necaniiies Design), B. L. Pratt (Model 
ling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
valleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
nformation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


Applications, with testimonials, will be re- 
ceived by the undersigned for the position of 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, until the twentieth day of 
August next. Initial salary $2,500, with an 
annual increase of $100 until the maximum of 
$3,200 is reached. Gro. W. Ross, 

Minister of Education. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ONTARIO), 
TORONTO, 12th ouiy, 1893. 


~ College of Gymnastics. 


Extension and Enlargement of former Normal Course 
of the 


ALLEN GYSINASIUM. 


Thorough Course in Gymnastics, theoretical and prac 
tical, including Dancing, Swimming, Bicycling, Voice 
Cc ulture, Anatomy, and Phy siology. 
For Prospec tus, address Mary E. ALLEN, 
42 to 56 St. Botolph Street, Boston. 


wrore . rAr mn y — 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

45th year begins Sept. 18, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory sc hool. Specially organized de- 
partment of Music and Art. Four well-equipped labo 
ratories. Good, growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables students 
to much reduce expenses. For Catalogue, address SARAH 
F. ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, Iil., Lock Box 10. 


Y FOR WOMEN, 

WEL (; AURORA, N.Y. 

Three Full Courses 

of study. Location beautiful and healthful. New 

Building with Modern Improvements. Session begins 
Sept. 20, 1593. eal atalogue 


Ss. FRISBE E, D.D., President. 














Harcourt Place Seminary, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. Special, Academic, and College Pre 
paratory. New course, widely commended as decidedly 
the best for the average girl, gives symmetrical educa 
tion and one well suite dto the practical needs of life. 
Omits traditional mathematics and classics Catalogues 
sent. 





Horner Military School, | 
OXFORD, N. 

Modern buildings. Healthful oa attractive location. 
Efficient instructors. Number limted. A beautiful 
SOUTHERN HOME FOR Boys. Catalogue sent on applica 
tion. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 
MISS BOYER’S 
English, French, and Music School 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 





Teachers, etc. 
LADY OF EXPERIENCE WITH 


boys wishes to take two into her family, and will 
give them personal eare. Steam and electric cars with- 
n three minutes’ walk, making Boston schools availa 
ble. Fine air and country sports. Refers to leading 
Boston teachers. Address E. M. P., Brookline, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN (AMERICAN, 19 
years’ residence abroad) would like to secure 
a in French during the summer months; or would 
tor for entrance to a scientific school. No objection 
to travel. Highest possible references. Address R.N., 
nested office. 





A ETIRE D AR. MY OFFIC ER, A.M. 
Princeton, LL.B. Columbia, desires a position in 
4 college or high-grade school, preferably as instruc tor 
in military drill, Address “RETIRED OFFICER,” Nation 
office. 





AN INSTRUCTOR IN P HY BSS fe s IN 
ae one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 
ship W dsonen dots to travel. sas Dr. X. B., care Nation, 





Tf Akvas ARD ree Li STU DE NV T, A.B., 
Harvard, ’¥0, would agg 3 Mead - more boys dur 
ing the vacation—anywhere. Ac 
- iH. Brooks, 52 Weld Hall, “ Sambridg ge, Mass. — 
(CHARLE S W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 
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. 
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Se rae ee gencles 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGH So 

always receives many calls for teachers during tl e 
months of August and September by telegraph as well 
as by correspondence. These vacancies must be filled 
quickly. Teachers with good a or good re 
cords are now in demand. ae ress 

ALBERT, Manager, 

211 Ww a Avenue, Chicago. 


v ers’ Agency supplie s Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YounG-Funton, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicay 
aud 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT ©, FISK & ¢ 


“f VIE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS } 







AGENCY.- whers king positions and those 
— a change at an ine sed salary, should address 
C.B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hote! Building), Room ¢ 


237 ‘Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Sao anya 4NAND FOREIGN Pro fesso 
Ps tutors, governesses, teachers, ete., omiained to 
colleges, schools, and families. MrrtamM COYRIERE, 

150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N.Y 


4 TIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
4 TION, Miss CrosTuwalt, Prop., cor. Chure ! 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. Tne Leading ) 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest. 





‘CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best know ninthe U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th st., N.Y. 


-»47 74, 18 Valuable in proportion to its 
A y z= . 
An - 1g NO) influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and that 8 is —s but if it 


tells you about them asked to recom- 


mend a teacher and edaiaae <a omic 
mends you, that is more. Ours Necommenas 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES “si 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes, by the a isterschaft 


System. 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if actu 
ally in the “ presence of 
the teacher. Te rms for 
membership | 
each Lan 


questions answered and exercises correcte 4 free of 
charge. Specimen copy of Part I, either language 
sent free on receipt of a 2-cent postage-stamp. 


The Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


seer IN 1) WEEKS. 


Rik r, 
(A GUIDE FOR AMATEURS. 


, ~ 
How to Judge a Horse 
By Captain F. W. Bach 
A concise treatise as to its Qualities and Soundness 
including Bits and Bitting—Saddlesa and Saddling—Sta 
ble Drainage, Driving, and Training 
_ i2mo, cloth, fully fllustrated, 31.00. For sale by all 
booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher of Veterinary Books, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th Street), New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


JUST TBLISHED 


LANGE’S APPERCEPTION. 


lranslaté 
dent 
oth 


At onee 


«d and edited by Dr. CHA {LES DE GARM s 
r Swarthmore 






Cloth, 285 pages. Retail m mt e, $1.00. Copy s post 
paid to teachers on receipt of SO cents 


D. C. HEATH & CO. Publishers, 


, CHICAGO 


BOSTON, NEW YORK 
FRENCH 
BOOKS. = | 
GENERAL Takes For art Fouetax Pee 


FOREIGN : 
LITERATURE. B RENT ANO’S 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- | 





‘The NW ation. 


fe Deiiillonea 


V 








THESIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 


We add tive years to boy lif 


1 ll rl 


are lost at home and fill them with work and_ p! 


, , : ; 
. +, " ’ 
We take the five vears that 


we keep him busy and let him grow tn the natural way 
y “ » 4 - } ¢} } . ; 
We want him at 8 orgorio. At 1s he has the habit of 


. 


happiness, industry, study, success; he tackles a job quite as well 


as the usual greenhorn just out 
Do we actually 


time. His father wants to negle 


pet him and scold him—they 


vet him 


fy i a 


best we can with what ts left of 


Of col ECU 


; ; 
when they have got thre 


a } Y *» » leas a « 
accomplish that? No;ywe cant t himiin 


} 


ct him at Nome: Dis mother wants 


very crop has its enemy; boys have paren Phe better 
Pi aR ae MERE ee Sar See Seen (eee : of? ak , ae 
the father and mother, the nardet Sto ‘ l CLEC DO 
away from home alone 

I can't discuss the question here, but I want to send my pam- 
} ’ 7 } Cm } } 
| phlet to ever\ parent WhO TLOINAS Lie sn can learn to be WiIs¢ 
| ] co ' ») ly ¢ . t + ; e ¢ , } 
enough and faithful enough to »wW t Is st t DO 


My rate is $600 a vear: no extras 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


UNIVERSITY (If VIRGINIA Imported Photographs 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Sessten begins 15th Sept. Full equipment and 

S al. I < c, Law 

nd Medical De rt ents Excellent ¢ at New 

G NAasiUr V aths free t s entity For 
Cc 


“WM. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. 


BUY A NEST-EGG. 


Why not be a } | f rea stat at Washingtor 
“N ‘ rad r ver . la t 
r f land <tr pass 
v i s rres AA w ~ting 
s¥ a Av rw I fferf #4 
s . as — on od? Om ¢ 
Va “ ks and Trust 


PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


P THE 


Ob i WORLD. 


cina t nphs A. rted direct, mounted and 
ited, in all sizes. 


fa ‘ 10.000 subjects mailed for 10 cents 


Braun's Cartons—Largest Stock in America 


| Cc. H. Dunton & Co., 136 Boylston St., 





Boston, Mass. 


et PON AION met 






; 
: 
? 





A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya. BakinG Powper Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Lf you area PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 
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he Nation. 





B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPCRTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble 
and save money by sending all orders for both 


Foreign and American Books 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all Books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 


SUMMER READING, 


TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 
umes, sewed, at 50c.; good print and paper. Real 
books, not “printed matter for immediate con- 
sumption.” 

Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 


LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. SFECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





All the talk in the world will not convince as 
quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 

Je will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib,, $1.30; 44 Ib.. 40c., 


stage paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list o 
ealers who handle our tobaccos. 





BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


174 TREMONT ST.,| 02 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 


NAS 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 








‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 
*-H.. H.. UPHAM’&:CO.: 
‘MEMORIAL TABLETS 
4IN- BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 


‘54° South: fifth ‘Ave:near’ Bleecker’ St: 
+ "NEW: YORK’ 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo, volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new ——- _— on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. eet price, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 

79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, © 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of sock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
ted - goes recelved from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 


EDWIN BOOTH, 


LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
AND OTHER CELEBRITIES. 
Imperial Panel Photos, on heavy bevel mounts, 14x17. 
Price, $3.00 each. Also Cabinet Photos. For sale by 
__THE PF, GUTEKUNST CO., 712 Arch St., Philada 








. Subscription to foreign pert- 
> 
Foreton Books. odicals, TauchnitzBritish au- 
fo] thors. Catalogues on appli- 
cation, CaRL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


iy JANTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
‘VY  bers,Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address with 
lists, _____—CA. S. Can. 84 Park Row, N. ¥. City. 
A WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 
« N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 
B AC K numbers and sets of all m: 
AAwU state wants to MAGAZINE 
rie, N.Y. 





azines, For price, 
SXCHANGE, Schoha- 





INOS DX DOL DOL NOLIN DON IMNDOLG 
x LO KIO KGOAQOADOADO MO AGO XIOKO 


Good 
Cooking 


is essential to 


Good 
Digestion— 


in pastry you cannot have 
either without a good short- 
ening. Lard has always had 
very objectionable features, 
causing indigestion and 
many other dietetic trou- 
bles. Science has come to 
the assistance of the cook, 
and of weak stomachs, with 
the new shortening, 


Cottolene 


It is composed of the choic- 
est beef suet and highly 
refined vegetable oil, in 
many respects as good as 
the finest imported olive 
oil. Physicians endorse it, 
cooking experts recom- 
mend it, and thousands 
are now using it in prefer- 
ence to any other shorten- 
ing. RKefuseallsubstitutes. 
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Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nineeminent authorities on cooking. 
Cottolene is sold by all grocers. 


Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CU., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal,New 
York, Boston, Philadelp. : 
5 San Francisco, etc. 
ISOLDE DOL OGLE DOL NIK NON MOL OSLO 
ENO XO XQ MO LIA KOLO LE KKK MKS 
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MATTHEW ARNOLDIN THE “NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 
“The New York NaTIoN—a newspaper which I read 
regularly and with profit, a newspaper which is the 
best, so far as my experience goes, of all American 
newspapers, and one of the best newspapers any 
where.’ 


rr. i ~~ 
THENATION, 
an independent weckly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in this 
country and abroad. It is emphatically 
found in the homes of people of cu'ture 
and refinement. No intelligent Ame 
rican, desirous of keeping abreast of 
the best political and literary thought 
of the day, can afford to be without it. 
Subscription price,$3.00 a year, post-, 
paid. 
Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 








WATER CLOSETS 


Avoid shallow-seal close’s. Aliso 
those that have concealed traps. Both 
are treacherous. The “ Nautilus "’ is 
conceded by all to be the best. Cata 
logue free. 

WILLIAM 8S. COOPER BRASS 
WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 











